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FOREWORD. 

This is an interesting and useful little book. We 
none of us know Ekrly Christian Literature half as 
well as we should, and this little book ought to lure us 
on to study il more. 

The author is one of those parish clergy who in the 
midst of all their parochial duties have been an example 
to us in never giving up their reading. The informa- 
tion he gives in this book is certain to be trustworthy. 

A. F. LONDON. 

Holy Wrbx, xgig. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Just fifty years ago De Pressens6 prefaced the 
English edition of his Early Years of Christianity 
with a statement of the vital importance of popular- 
izing the records of the primitive Church. ’ Those 
were the days of the transitoiy reign of Strauss’ Leben 
Jesu and the Vie de Jisus of Renan ; these books were 
being pondered in cottages and workshops abroad, th^ 
were circulated by thousands of copies, their influence 
found its way into novels and reviews : poetic ex- 
pression, grace and piquancy made the n^ative view 
attractive. It was time for faith to produce her 
original title-deeds, she must not linger on the shore, 
but cross the stormy sea and plant her feet in the 
enem5^s countiy on the soil of contemporaiy criticism. 
** We are persuaded,” De Fressehs6 said, ** that the best 
method of defence s^ainst the shallow scepticism which 
assails us and which dismisses, with a scornful smile, 
documents, the titles of which it h^ never examined, 
is to retrace the history of primitive Christianity, em- 
ploying all the materials accumulated by the Christian 
science of our day ” (p. vii,). 

The lapse of half a century has certainly not made 
the necessity less urgent Processes of disintegration 
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have been steadily workiog upon rel^on all the time : 
we see their monuments all around us. Some noble 
and effective defences hax% been raised against the 
persistent force of the waves, acute and original minds 
have laboured on the side of careful and unprejudiced 
investigation, extraordinary good fortune has dis- 
interred from libraries and dust-heaps lost documents 
and confirmatory writings. For the scholar it may be 
said that, whatever estimate he may put upon the 
value of what his materials tell him, the materials 
themselves, whether canonical books or writir^ of 
the first ages of the Church’s life, stand authenticated, 
assured, certified in a way they were not in the time of 
De Fressens^ But though this be so, it may be 
doubted if the security thus attained extends much 
bqrond a relatively small group of specially interested 
scholars. It is doubtful if the average educated man 
knows any more to-day about the early writings of 
Christianity than his father or grand&ther. It is 
certain that the uneducated are untouched by the 
steadyii^ influence of the increased knowle(^e of the 
early facts of the Christian church. Too often, as 
De Pressens^ foretold would be the case if his cry 
were unheeded, “the sweeping assertions of an un- 
belief, more credulous>than b^otry, pass for axioms”. 

And yet, so far as the literary retxudns of the first 
century after the Crudfixion are concerned, and 
apart altogether finjm the countless fields of inquiry 
into which tiidr study leads, the extent of the 
actual mass of the evidence is small and not difficult 
to master : the hand of time has left but few fragments, 
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and they are most of them slight and diort Most of 
them may be said to be simple; they breathe the 
unstudied freshness of a primitive artlessness. A 
mind very little trained in theological thtnicing or 
historical method could in a few days acquaint itself 
with their outstanding features, and put a working 
estimate upon their relation to the wider question of 
the meaning of Christianity. 

A reader of Christian empathies taking up an early 
Christian writing for the first time will not find hiipself 
confronted with theological subtleties and problems 
alien and uninteresting. He will breathe an atmos- 
phere of freshness, and be in touch with the great 
simple forces that lie at the root of his own spiritual 
being. He will feel the breath of a wtMiderful super- 
natural life, expanding in innocent effectiveness amid 
pagan corruption : something fiower-like growit^ 
amid the decay of a dying wodd: something child- 
like and assured of its future hopefully challenging the 
settled certainties of cynical e:q)erieQce around its 
home. He will be sensible of a ^puit of joy inspiring 
the brotherhood of a society that has escaped from 
tyranny, and of a peace not of this, world. He will 
gain glimpses of the natural development of such a 
society into S3^tematic mder, and meet the brethroi 
at their Baptisms' and Eucharists : he will listen to the 
sermon of some unknown brother, bear the strain of 
unstudied hymns burst frpm the rapt lips of cate- 
chumen^ follow a Pcdycarp or an Ignatius to thdr 
coveted crown,. aQd.catri» something of tire last echoes 
■pf prophetic ecstasy. And bdow, beneath the tide 
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that flows so softly, he will recognize spiritual 
realities, the faith that caused the growth, the force 
of the divine facts that attracted, saved, united, 
and upheld, the assurance of the Presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Revelation of the Father, 
living in human temples by the Holy Spirit. “ You 
do not so much as listen to anyone,” says Ignatius 
“if he speaks of anything but Jesus Christ in truth” 
(Eph. vi. 2). And Clement cries “ The sceptre (of 
the majesty) of God, even our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
not in the pomp of arrogance or of pride, though He 
might have done so, but in lowliness of mind, accord- 
ing as the Holy Spirit spake concerning Him” (c, xvi.). 

The certainties that are embalmed in our creeds 
live in these pages in unquestioned power. They are 
not yet articulated, interrelated, distinguished with 
scientific precision, but, as in the New Testament, they 
lie behind all thought and practice as the source of 
the new power, the inspiration of the simple pageant 
of holiness and purity that is moving in the heart of 
heathen cities. We learn here how faith and life are 
interlocked, and how faith is no unreasoning assent to 
a fossilized formula, but a glad embrace of truth, that 
proves itself in the steps whereon it leads us. And the 
light that these writings throw back on the earlier 
records that we call the New Testament is clear and 
bright The impression of a candid reader must 
surely be that throughout the whole period from 
Clement in a.d. 95 to Justin in A.D. 150, speaking 
generally and without dwelling upon the manner 
and date of the composition of the particular docu- 
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ments, the New Testament as the record of the life 
and work of the Incarnate Christ, and of the teach- 
ing of His followers, the founders of His Church, 
was in being and in the supreme place of honour. 
There is scarcely a page of an early writer without 
a direct quotation from a canonical book, or that 
does not in some way recall some familiar text. It 
is not the place here to dogmatize upon the exact 
date of each of the Four Gospels, as we have them, 
but at any rate the early Christian books make it 
certain that their contents were regarded early in 
the second century with the same confidence and 
reverence with which we regard them, and that this 
supremacy presupposes and requires their apostolic 
recognition in the first 

How helpful, too, when sundered Christians are 
yearning for reunion, and for the throwing down of 
intellectual barriers long ago set up in the heat of 
controversy, to go back to “the hole whence we were 
digged,” to be able to add to the evidences of the New 
Testament on Church rites, government, organization, 
and ideals, the confirmation of this further and yet pri- 
mitive stage of development ! A sincere mind, touched 
by the simplicity of these early pictures of brother- 
hood made actual, authority fatherly, and sacraments 
real, will surely be disposed to think that what was 
suflScient for the early age, when the Church of God 
was young and full of growth, comprehends all that is 
vital now, and that the way back to unity is chiefly in 
the recovery of the spirit, that was not only content 
with the simplicity of its setting, but delighted in it 
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with the joy of gladness, and found it the mightiest 
instrument for the conversion of the world. 

It is to gather together in a compact form what is 
known of the earliest writings of Christianity outside 
the New Testament, that these short studies are written. 
They lay no claim to originality, they simply at- 
tempt to reproduce the opinions of the best scholars. 
At the same time the writings themselves have been 
studied in detail. An effort has been made to set 
each book in its historical setting, to let the writer by 
means of summaries and quotations speak for himself, 
and to lay special emphasis on passages which describe 
with any vividness the actual life of the developing 
Church. The Bibliography will show where fuller 
knowledge of these books and of the age in which 
they were written can be found. 
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THE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 


The Epistle of Clement was written from the Church of 
Rome to the Church of Corinth about the year a.d. 95. 
Its object was not unlike that of the ist Epistle of St. 
Paul to the same Church. But the spirit of party and lack 
of unity at Corinth was now appearing in an intenser form. 
Indeed it was now not so much parties as headstrong and 
ill-advised individuals that were causing serious trouble. 
They had actually gone so far as to obtain the deposition 
of certain presbyters, who had been regularly appointed 
and had done their duty admirably. The account of this 
breach of Church order reached the ears of the Christians 
at Rome — ^it would take a little over a week for the news 
to travel — when the Roman Church was in the throes of 
the persecution of the Emperor Domitian, which, though 
not of the sweeping character of Nero’s thirty years before, 
seems to have been peculiarly trying from its spasmodic 
nature. It was never known when the blow would come, 
or who would be struck, and every Christian as a follower 
of a religion unauthorized by the State was equally open 
to attack. The Epistle seems to have been dispatched 
when the storm had blown over. We gather that its ob- 
ject was achieved, and that its rebuke, firm and sincere, and 
couched in most tactful form as it was, with the authority 
of the Roman Church behind it, reduced the Corinthian 
Christians to order. It was treasured by them, and read 
at their services far on in the next century. 
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This view of the date of the Epistle is quite well sup- 
ported by its contents. Its reference to the martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and its quoting of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews place it after a.d. 64. Its use by Polycarp 
in his Epistle to the Philippians shows it to have been 
written before a.d. no. Its allusion to two persecutions — 
the mart>TS in the first being “ those champions who lived 
very near to our own time*’ and “the noble examples which 
belong to our generation ” (v. i), while “ the sudden and re- 
peated calamities and reverses ” of the second were alluded 
to as actual contemporary troubles— points without question 
to the commonly accepted date. Presbyters, moreover, 
are still alive who have succeeded the successors of the 
apostles (xliv. 3). The titles Bishop and Presbyter 
(€jrtcr/co7ro5 and ^pea^vrepos) are not yet distinguished, nor 
are the olSces yet differentiated, as was the case very early 
in the next century, according to the evidence of the 
Epistles of Ignatius. There is also the witness of later 
writers (Hegesippus, Eusebius, and Irenaeus), who con- 
nect the Epistle with the time of Clement, the third Bishop 
of Rome, who was Bishop during the last ten years of the 
century. 

Though its date and object and production by the Church 
of Rome may thus be regarded as beyond question, its 
ascription to Clement rests only on the authority of writers 
beginning with Clement of Alexandria (a,d. 200 ). The 
earlier writers use language which does not actually imply 
that he wrote it. They regard it as the expression of the 
mind of a Church, not of an individual, and that is the way 
in which its author seems to look upon it. Yet the style 
and composition of the Epistle bear the stamp of one mind ; 
it could not have been produced by a Committee. And 
Clement is stated by the writer of Hermas^ which was 
probably written between no and 125, to have been en- 
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trusted with the task of such correspondence. Clement’s 
literary activity may also be reasonably upheld on the 
ground that a mass of fictitious writing had been foisted on 
his name by the middle of the next century. This could 
hardly have been done, if he had written nothing. It would 
seem then quite safe to accept the tradition that Clement 
the third Bishop of Rome wrote the Epistle that bears his 
name. 

We have then in this book one of the few voices from an 
age, from which we would fain hear much, but which, so far 
as our religion is concerned, is lamentably silent There are 
many unanswered questions about the period between most 
of the writers of the New Testament and the light that 
breaks in the second century. If it were not for Clement 
there would be more. He shows us, though the occasion 
of his writing is only a temporary emergency, a living 
picture of the Christian mind in the West thirty years after 
the death of St, Paul and St. Peter. And it is a most 
attractive one. The result of the years of peace that 
followed Nero’s persecution has been an assimilation and 
co-ordination of the theology of the New Testament, and a 
well-defined ideal of Christian life has established itself, 
based on Christ’s Message and Example, and bearing fruits 
in humility, order, reverence and love. They are the very 
life-blood that flows from soul ‘to soul in the Christian 
Church. The “ gentleness and serenity of Clement ” 
(Bishop Lightfoot) shine forth in words like these, It is 
better for you to be found little in the flock of Christ, and 
to have your name on God’s roll, than to be had in exceed- 
ing honour and yet be cast out from the hope of Him,” 
(Ixvii.), or “ There is nothing coarse or arrogant in love. 
Love hath no divisions, love maketh no seditions, love doeth 
all things in concord ” (xlix.). 

And so far as external things are concerned it is from 
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Clement that we get our clearest glimpse into the organiza- 
tion and mutual relations of the early Christian Churches. 
It is slight and baffling perhaps, but it is almost our only 
authority outside the New Testament for the government 
of the Church before the development of the monarchical 
episcopate, and for the content of Christian teaching at the 
end of the first century. 

A very brief and condensed summary will help us to 
grasp the scope of the Epistle — 

(i.-xxii.) The Church of God which sojourneth in Rome 
salutes the Church of God which sojourneth in Corinth. 
Recent calamities have delayed the expression of our 
horror at this detestable and unholy sedition. Envy and 
ill-will always bring pain, as is shown by the lives of Cain, 
Jacob, Moses, Dathan and Abiram, and David. They 
caused the martyrdom of Peter and Paul and the other 
mart}TS. We must repent, as men did at the words of 
Noah and Jonah. Obedience, faith, love and humility, are 
the marks of a Christian. Humility is the lesson of Chri-rjt, 
and also of the saints from Abraham to David. The 
changeless order of nature proclaims God's love of order, 
which requires us to honour and obey rulers and elders. 

(xxiii..xxxi.) On this path alone we shall reach the resur- 
rection of the body, the result of an orderly progress like 
that of the natural world. The patriarchs were blest 
through their feith, and we can be justified only by faith. 
Yet we must add works to faith, like the angels, confident 
in the help of Jesus Christ to sustain our weakness. Order 
is the first principle of every society; e.g. an army, or the 
human body. The Mosaic Law assigned their own duties 
to priest, Levite, and layman. So under the Christian law 
the ministry is appointed by God. Jesus Christ, sent forth 
by God, appointed the Apostles ; they in turn appointed their 
converts to be bishops and deacons unto them that should be- 
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lieve ; and being divinely warned that strife would arise over 
the bishop’s office, they provided for a continuous succession. 

(xxiii.-lviii.) But you have broken the law of love as well 
as the law of order. You have sinned in deposing faithful 
and duly ordained men. You, God’s children, have perse- 
cuted His officers. In the Bible the righteous were per- 
secuted by the ungodly, but now by members of the Church, 
which is one Body. When St. Paul rebuked you, at least 
your parties followed apostles, whereas now one or two in- 
dividuals misguide you. Be penitent, and seek the grace of 
love, harden not your hearts like Pharaoh. Let the offenders 
copy the humility of Moses and of pagan heroes, submit 
to the presbyters and receive chastisement. 

(lix.-lxi.) We pray for God’s elect, for inward light, pardon 
and cleansing, for the needy, for the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, for peace, for deliverance from our persecutors, for 
obedience to rulers, for our rulers and governors, that they 
may govern in accordance with God’s will in peace and 
gentleness. We offer praise to God the Father “through 
Jesus Christ, the High Priest and Keeper of our souls 
(lxi.-lxv.) We have gladly unfolded the essence of the 
Christian life to men who have studied the works of God. 
Submit to authority and give us joy. Send back Claudius 
Ephebus, Valerius Bito, and Fortunatus, who carry this, 
with good news. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you and all men. 

An examination of the theology of the Epistle reveals a 
fusion and co-ordination of the main streams of Christian 
teaching in the New Testament, with the exception of the 
mysticism of St. John,, whose writings were perhaps not yet 
circulated. It contains nothing novel or original, but it 
assimilates the types of teaching of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. 
James, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, It is noted by 
Lightfoot that in co-ordinating the claims of the “ faith” of 
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St, Paul with the “ works ” of St. James the writer fails to 
sound the depths of the Pauline doctrine of the central and 
fundamental place of faith. It is placed side by side vrith 
“ hospitality ” as a condition of salvation. This effort to 
co-ordinate and combine disposes of the once fashionable 
theory that the developed Christianity of the second century 
was a fusion of the result of bitter party conflicts between 
the followers of St. Paul and St. Peter. 

Clement teaches that our Lord spoke through the Spirit 
in the Old Testament, that He w^as sent forth from God, 
that He is “ the sceptre of the majesty of God,” and “ shows 
the face of God as in a mirror ” ; He came to be our 
pattern, and shed His blood for our salvation, giving “ His 
flesh for our flesh, and His life for our lives ” : He is risen 
from the dead, and become “the High Priest of our 
offerings,” and through Him we have access to the Father. 

The Holy Spirit “ spake by the prophets,” and is now 
poured out on the Church, and the writer regards his work 
as inspired by Him. 

When he writes : “ Have we not one God and one 
Christ, and one spirit of grace that was shed upon us ? ” and 
“as God liveth and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, and the 
Holy Spirit, w-ho are the faith and hope of the elect ” we 
realize that Clement lives in an atmosphere of Trinitarian 
doctrine. 

With regard to the New Testament the Epistle shows 
that I Corinthians and Hebrews and Romans were well 
known in the Western Church, and probably Acts, The 
Pastoral Epistles, James and i Peter. But the New Testa- 
ment writings were not yet raised to the level of the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Interesting questions arise in the study of Clement as to 
his use of our first three Gospels. His quotations are not 
numerous and they are verbally inexact, and we should like 
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to know in what state the Gospel material reached the 
Church of his day. Bishop Lightfoot supposes that he 
quoted from memory, while others think he used a Gospel 
distinct from our Gospels. Dr. Sanday suggests that 
Clement may have been in possession of a Harmony of the 
Gospels, similar to that afterwards produced by Tatian, that 
had been put together for catechetical purposes. It should 
anyway be noted that Clement names no author of a 
Gospel, but introduces his quotations with “ Remembering 
the words of the Lord Jesus, which he said” (xiii. i) and 
“ Remember the words of our Lord jesus It may be 
said that Clement’s references authenticate the matter of 
the Gospels, even if they suggest the possibility that it was 
differently arranged in the version that he used, for he 
quotes nothing that is not in our Gospels (see Sanday, 
Inspiration^ p. 300), * 

But it is on the problem of the development of the Chris- 
tian ministry that Clement throws most light. Our short 
summary clearly shows that he taught the Divine origin of 
the ministry, and the succession ordained by the apostles. 
The very core of the trouble at Corinth was an interference 
with properly ordained presbyters. But the Epistle makes 
no distinction between presbyters ’’ and bishops,” they 
are “ different aspects of the same office ” as yet. Neither 
is there any distinction suggested in the New Testament 
references to these same offices (Acts xx. 17; 1 Peter v. 
I, 2 ; I Timothy iii. 1-7 ; and Titus i. 5-7). In a few years 
the distinction is very pronounced, as we shall see in the 
Ignatian Epistles. But at any rate, whatever temporary or 
permanent authority the presiding “ bishop ” at Rome or 
Corinth had acquired, and this we are not told — ^he did not 
differ in actual status from his brother presbyters ” or 
“bishops”. It is probable that if there had been a 
1 Cf, Acts XX. 35. 
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bishop ” in the later sense at Corinth, -his authority would 
have been dwelt on in the Epistle (cf. Lightfoot, PhilippianSy 
P- 97). 

Clement's position at Rome therefore must have been 
one rather of personality than of office, and we must not 
regard him in the light of a bishop of later days. The 
Corinthian trouble may be said to have been a signal of 
danger, and a warning that it would not be well with the 
Church if authority was not definitely centralized in a line 
of officials. And such inter-communication between 
Churches as the Epistle itself shows to have existed no 
doubt led to the centralization of the authority of Churches 
in individuals, who were regarded as representatives. 

The position of the See of Rome at this time is clear 
from the Epistle. It was in no sense supreme, but its place 
in the imperial city and its apostolic prestige w^ere already 
leading it, even when no appeal was made to it, to attempt 
to act for the peace of the Church as a whole. 

The mention of the Book of Judith (Iv.) is the earliest 
reference extant to that book, and the statement that St, 
Paul “taught righteousness to the whole world” and 
*■ reached the furthest bounds of the west ” is the grourid 
of the supposition that after his first imprisonment the 
apostle fulfilled the desire expressed in Romans xv. 24 and 
made a missionary journey to Spain, It has even been 
thought that Britain was meant. 

(lix.-lxiv) The prayer which concludes the Epistle seems 
to take us into the sacred precincts of the Eucharistic ser- 
vice of the early Roman Church. It resembles closely in 
the character and order of its petitions — both the Sheinoneh 
Esreh of the Jewish Synagogue Prayer Book, and the 
language of the early Christian liturgies. “ Save those in 
tribulation ; have mercy on the humble ; lift up the fallen ; 
show thyself unto the needy; heal the ungodly; convert 
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the wanderers of Thy people ; feed the hungry ; release our 
prisoners; raise up the w’eak; comfort the faint-hearted,” 
are typical phrases, which appear often in such liturgies, 
and express in perfect simplicity the charity of the Church 
of all ages. This prayer then is most valuable ; it shows us 
the heart of the Church of Clement’s day beating then as it 
does now. 

The Epistle is preserv’ed in the great fifth century Codex 
Alexandrinus originally including the whole Bible, in 
Constantinopolitanus, a Greek MS. discovered by Bryennius, 
now at Jerusalem and published in 1875, and it is found also 
in Syriac, Coptic, and Latin versions of great antiquity. 



A HOMILY BY AN UNKNOWN WRITER. 

Ths Second Epistle of Clement 

The writing whteh follows the Epistle of Clement in the 
!MSS. does not seem to have been regarded as Clement’s by 
the earliest authorities, and it w^as considered doubtful by 
Eusebius, It is in reality not an epistle but a homily, and 
seems to have been written at Corinth for a Christian con- 
gregation quite early, probably between a.d. 120 and 140. 
As such it was preserved and no doubt publicly read, as was 
the custom of the Church at Corinth. We know nothing 
of the author, except that he describes himself as ‘*an utter 
sinner, and not yet escaped from temptation, but still being 
amidst the engines of the devil, who does his diligence to 
follow after righteousness, that he may prevail so far at least 
as to come near to it, while he fears the judgment to come ” 
(xviii.). 

He gives us a plain and sincere exposition of Christian 
morality, based on the Divinity of Christ, the debt we owe 
Him, and the certainty of His Return to judge the quick 
and dead. Deeds not profession, the choice between two 
masters, the contention for the Crown, Repentance, Purity, 
Singleness of Mind, the Spiritual Church in the bodies of the 
redeemed, prayer and almsgiving, the responsibility of the 
old for the young, and the assurance of those “who are 
contending in the lists of a living God ” are his chief sub- 
jects of exhortation. To him Christ is God, the Judge of 
quick and dead, our Salvation, the Lord, the “ eternal male,” 
in union with Whom the Church is the female ; He is the 

(10) 
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Prince of Immortality, who manifests the truth and the 
heavenly life. 

He seems most concerned to warn his hearers against 
heretics w^ho deny the Resurrection and the Judgment : 
they must have been Gnostics of an early type. 

He quotes freely from the Old Testament, and more 
freely still from the words of Christ as handed down to us 
in the Synoptic Gospels. There are also quotations from 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Three quotations, which apparently 
come from the Gospel of the Egyptians,^ seems to show 
that he regarded it as of sound authority. This is a point 
of considerable importance in its bearing on the Canon of 
the New Testament. It will be interesting to give these 
quotations : — 

(i) Lord said, Though ye be gathered together 
with Me in My bosom, and do not my commandments, I 
will cast you aw^ay and will say unto you, Depart from Me, 
I know not whence ye are, ye workers of iniquity (iv.). 

(ii) The Lord saith. Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of 
wolves. But Peter answered and said unto Him, what then 
if the wolves should tear the lambs ? Jesus said unto Peter, 
Let not the iambs fear the wolves after they are dead : and 
ye also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not able to 
do anything to you ; but fear him that after ye are dead 
hath power over soul and body, to cast them into the 
gehenna of fire (v.). 

(iii) The Lord Himself, being asked by a certain person when 
His Kingdom should come, said. When the two shall be one, 
and the outside as the inside, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female (xii.). 

In the first and second we have amplifications of sayings 

^ See Moffatt {Dictionary of Apostolic Church, i. p. 495). First 
quotation also in Clement, Strom, iii. 13, 92 as from Gospel of 
Egyptians. ** Possible but hazardous to identify the others ” as from 
the same source. 
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that occur in our Gospels, which are not out of charactei 
with our I-ord s teaching. The third we could hardly ad- 
mit to nng true. It is the sort of mysterious statement, of 
wHch there are many in the fragments of the apocryphal 
Gospeh, which is quite alien to Christ’s style and manner, 
as presented by the Synoptists, and St. John’s representation, 
though different from theirs, is not therefore more akin to 
this. Our writer explains the saying to mean [a) perfect 
sincerity between man and man. (1) The harmony of 
outward expression and inward spirit, i.e. soul and body. 
(/) The innocence of perfect purity between the sexes. 

If he is right in his exegesis, possibly some mystic thinker 
constructed the enigma as a condensed expression of Christ’s 
teaching on truthfulness, sincerity, and purity. 

In chapter xiv. there is a passage with a Platonic ring about 
it. We are to act as belonging to “ the first Church, which 
is spiritual, which was created before the sun and moon ”, 
“ God made male and female ” means that Christ and His 
Church were created together. And this spiritual Church 
was manifested “in the flesh of Christ,” i.e. in the Incarna- 
tion — “thereby showing us, that if any of us guard her in 
the flesh and defile her not, he shall receive her again in the 
Holy Spirit ; for this flesh is the counterpart and copy of 
spirit ”. 

In a word, by our union with Christ we are called to keep 
our bodies pure ; they are the outward symbols of our 
spiritual life, as Christ’s perfect humanity was of His ; “ So 
excellent ” he says “ is the life and immortality which this 
flesh can receive as its portion, if the Holy Spirit be joined 
to it” (xiv.). 

This early Christian sermon then, though it is discon- 
nected and somewhat trite in its teaching, has many points 
of interest, and especially the interest that is aroused by 
faith and earnestness. 



THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS. 


Eusebius says that in the time of Trajan Ignatius the 
second bishop of Antioch was, according to the tradition, 
“ sent away from Syria to Rome, and was cast as food to 
wild beasts on account of his testimony to Christ ** (Eusebius 
H. E., iii. 36). He tells us that on his. way through Asia 
he addressed the Churches, cautioning them against heresies, 
and attested the apostolic teaching by seven letters. Of 
these the first four were written at Smyrna, the see of Poly- 
carp, to the Churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, and 
Rome, and the other three from Troas, where he next 
rested, to Pliiladelphia, Smyrna, and Polycarp. 

There is no reason to doubt that our Epistles are the 
identical writings mentioned by Eusebius, and from which 
he quotes. It would be difficult to imagine letters more 
full of the personality of their writer, and of the circum- 
stances under which they were written. 

Ignatius then having been informed against and con- 
demned at Antioch was put in the custody of ten Roman 
soldiers, whom he calls “leopards, who only wax worse 
when they are kindly treated ” (Rom. v,). It was their 
business to convey prisoners to Rome, and apparently they 
Jiad ro wait at various places on the way. On reaching 
the Lycus valley they took the Northern road to Smyrna, 
and there a long delay enabled Ignatius to receive delegates 
from the Churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, and the Trallians, 
which all lay south-east of Smyrna. To them he gave 
letters for their respective Churches, and he also wrote the 

(13) 
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Roman Epistle, deprecating any effort to save him from 
martyrdom in the amphitheatre. On reaching Troas he 
wrote to Philadelphia, and, as was natural, to Polycarp, and 
to the brethren at Smyrna, who had not despised or been 
ashamed of his bonds {Smyrnceanst ii.). 

Ignatius calls himself “ Theophorus This is probably 
a name that he assumed at baptism. Its meaning is “ God- 
bearer,*' but it was probably used as a mere name. 

Apart from the letters we know nothing certain about 
Ignatius. The tradition that his bones were buried at 
Antioch suggests the possibility that he was in some way 
saved from martyrdom. But it is more probable that he 
perished in the amphitheatre according to his own passionate 
desire. But it may be said that there is no early Christian 
writer we know better. The day of tragedy leveals the 
personality of the man. His short sentences ring out with 
simple reality. His figures of speech, sometimes wild and 
strained, show the colour of his inner passion. The two or 
three main themes on which he harps, the glory of martyr- 
dom, the sure foundation of the apostolic tradition, the 
dangerous heresies that are springing up in Asia, the 
necessity of clinging to the central ministry of the Church 
as the one bulwark of unity, expressed with an intense 
humility if with an assured authority, give a characteristic 
picture of the soul of an early Christian bishop, that stands 
out plain and clear. As we know St. Paul, so we know 
Ignatius. And as through St. Paul’s unstudied letters we 
have mirrored the inner tendencies of the upspringing 
Christian ilife, so through the mirror of Ignatius we can 
form an idea of its growth, and the manner in which it was 
adapting itself to the conditions of struggle in a later age. 

It would be wearisome to go through each Epistle in 
detail. As was natural, Ignatius had much the same mes- 
sage to give to each Church to which be wrote. It will 
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perhaps be most helpful here to gioup what he has to tell 
us of himself and the Church of his time under the heads 
of: (i) His own desire of martyrdom; (ii) His faith and 
doctrine, and the nature of the new heresies ; (iii) His con- 
ception of Church Organization and the Christian IMiniatry’. 

(i) As has been well said — “His letters written in an 
abrupt and nervous style, overloaded with metaphors, in- 
coherent, popular, and lacking every Hellenic grace, are yet 
endowed with such pathetic faith, and such passionate joy 
in martyrdom, with such overwhelming love of Christ, that 
they are one of the finest expressions of the Christianity of 
the second century (Batiffol, Dictionary of the AfosSoiic 
Churchy i. 603). It was in the expectation of martyrdom 
that he could say “ Now am I beginning to be a disciple 
It was the sure road to Christ, clearly marked and easier to 
tread than the streets of Antioch. So he could beseech the 
Romans to desist from their attempts to rescue him — “ Do 
not hinder me from living ; do not desire my death, , . . 
Suffer me to receive the pure light. When I am come 
thither, then shall I be a man. Permit me to be an 
imitator of the Passion of my God.” There is “joy” in 
his prospect — “ May I have joy of the beasts that have 
been prepared for me; and I pray that I may find them 
prompt ; nay I will entice them, that they may devour me 
promptly, not as they have done to some, refusing to touch 
them through fear. Come fire and cross and grapplings 
with wild beasts, wrenching of bones, hacking of limbs, 
crushings of my whole body, come cruel tortures of the 
devil to assail me. Only be it mine to attain unto Jesus 
Christ” (Romans v. and vi.). Such sayings are typical of 
the rapture with which he looks forward in all the Epistles 
to his death at Rome. 

(ii) The teaching of Ignatius is definitely based on a 
written Gospel and on the Old Testament, The Gospel is 
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*‘as the flesh of Jesus Christ — ^yea, and we love the prophets 
also” [Philad, v. i). He tells how certain heretics say, “If 
I find it not in the charters' (ra apxaia) I believe it not in 
the Gospel,” and how they answer “That is the question/ 
when he says “ So it is written ” [PhiL viii. 2). His Gospel 
contains the Incarnation, the Passion and the Resurrection, 
and fulfils prophecy (ix. 2). 

Ignatius, says Batiffol, “ certainly knows the synoptic 
tradition, for there are clear traces of his dependence on 
^latthew’ {Dictionary of tlie Apostolic Churchy i. 601), but he 
knows other records, e.g. ‘I am not an unembodied 
demon’ {Snu iii. 2), and the Nativity Star {JBph. xix. 2).” 

To Ignatius, Christ is the revelation of the Father in 
time, He comes forth “from the silence of God” {Eph. 
vii. 2). Up to the Incarnation He was invisible and im- 
passible {Polyc, iii. 2). Theology has not yet learned to 
formulate His eternal generation, only His eternal pre- 
existence. As an opponent of the prevailing Docetism 
Ignatius dwells on Christ’s real Humanity, conceived of Mary, 
born, baptized, subject to human conditions, crucified, and 
raised from the dead {Trail ix. i, 2). Yet the stress is also 
laid on His spiritual nature, which is the Godhead in the 
flesh. It is the Godhead of the Son, distinct from the 
Father. So he speaks {Eph. Intri) of “ the will of the 
Father, and of Jesus Christ our God ” — (cf, also Eph, xviii. 
2, Rom, Insc, and iii. 3). Christ, as the “Logos” or 
Eternal Word, came to teach us about the Father, but it was 
by His Death and Resurrection that He won immortality 
for us. The Cross stands to Clement, as it did to St. Paul, 
for eternal life. 

The Spirit is ranked with the Father and Son, as in the 
baptismal formula {Mag, xiii. 2). In a picturesque passage 
{Eph, ix. i) the believers are the stones of a building, the 
Cross of Jesus Christ the machine by which they are hoisted 
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up, the Father the builder, and the Holy Spirit the rope. 
And the Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus Christ, only distinguish- 
able from Him by the difference of manifestation in time. 
It is the life of Christ He brings, for Christ is in all believers, 
and the Church is united to Christ, even as the Father is to 
the Son [Eph. v. i ; xv. 3). 

In such statements it would be wrong to expect theological 
exactness, Ignatius pours forth his soul’s belief, not a 
studied creed — as Professor Sanday says: ‘‘The striking 
thing about him is the way in which he seems to anticipate 
the spirit of the later theology ; the way in which he singles 
out as central the points which it made central, and the 
just balance and proportion which he observes between 
them {Christologies Ancient and Modern^ p. 10). 

The heretics against whom Ignatius fulminates are most 
in evidence at Smyrna; “ the wild beasts in human form 
are at war with the rulers of the Church, and have separated 
themselves. They are “ judaizers ” ; that is to say, they reject 
the idea of Christian grace (Jda^. viii. i) ; and their doctrinal 
error is docetic, i.e. they whittle away the real Humanity 
of our Lord, This form of heresy afterwards grew to a 
great height. It is not one that we are in danger of at the 
present day. 

(iii) To Ignatius the Church is an aggregation of City- 
commxmities. Each is governed by a bishop, who presides 
over a body of presbyters, under whom are the deacons. 
The bishop is the visible centre of unity, God the invisible 
Bishop is behind him iii, i, 2). Even if he be young 
he is to be obeyed (/ 3 . iii. i). No Church functions are to 
be done without him : he alone can assure the validity of 
Baptism and the Eucharist {Smyrn. viii. i, 2). Marriages 
should be authorized by him {Polyc^ v. 2). The presbyters 
are to the bishop as the strings to a lyre {Epk. iv, i). 
The language of Ignatius leads us to argue that in his day 

2 
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an episcopate of this type was to be found everywhere, even 
“ in the farthest parts of the earth (Eph, iii. 2). We are 
not told the manner of the bishop's appointment. The fact 
that delegates from Smyrna and Philadelphia are to be 
elected by the community proves nothing regarding the 
appointment of a bishop. Ignatius reminds the Bishop of 
Philadelphia that the office he has received is one “ which 
pertains to the common weal, not of himself or through men, 
nor yet for vain glory, but in the love of God the Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ*' {Philad. i.). 

It is the standing problem of the early Church how so 
great a change could have been brought about in so short a 
time ; for, as we have seen, the bishop in Clement's day 
seems to have been but one of the presbyters. Either we 
are inclined to argue too much from what Clement omits to 
say, or Ignatius in his burning faith in a newly developed 
system expressed what he considered the ideal road to unity 
as if it had already reached the actuality which it was 
destined to attain. 

Baptism according to Ignatius’ teaching, as we have seen, 
is “ under the bishop,'* and is likened to the soldiers’ com- 
pact [Polyc. vi. 2). And the Eucharist is the outward sym- 
bol of unity — “breaking one bread, which is the medicine of 
immortality, and the antidote that we should not die, but live 
for ever in Jesus Christ ” {Eph xx. 2). Ignatius speaks also 
of “ the om Eucharist, for there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and one cup unto union in his blood ’* [Philad, iv,). 
And the heretics are stamped as “ abstaining from Eucharist 
and prayer, because they allow not that the Eucharist is 
the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ ” [Smym, vi. 2). 

Ignatius recommends Polycarp to hold more frequent 
meetings (oTn^aywyo/) : and dwells on the responsibility of 
each Church to provide for widows, orphans, prisoners, 
and others that are in need (Smyni. vi. 2 and xiii. i). 
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The ** spiritual gifts ” of St. Paul’s time are not mentioned 
by Ignatius. “Prophecy” has disappeared: except that 
the bishop has the sole right to speak in the power of the 
spirit. 

Note. — The seven letters were interpolated, and increased to tiie 
number of thirteen, probably in the fifth century. They were first 
printed in 1498, and controversies raged over them until the final 
authenticating of the seven letters (mentioned by Eusebius) by 2 ahn 
1S73, Funk 1883, and Lightfoot. Canon Cureton published Ephesians, 
Magnesians, and Romans in 1845 from a Syriac version; and it was 
held for some time that these alone were genuine : but they are now 
proved by Lightfoot and Harnack to be only an excerpt from the seven. 
We have all the seven except Romans in the Codex Lauren tianus 
(eleventh century), and the whole seven in an Armenian version. 



THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP TO THE 
PHILIPPIANS. 


This Epistle is closely connected with the Ignatian Epistles ; 
as contemporary documents they stand or fall together. 
For it claims to be an answer to a letter from Philippi ask- 
ing Polycarp to pass on any letters from Ignatius he may 
have, and it dwells (I. and IX.) on the fact that Ignatius, 
Zosimus, and Rufus had recently been welcomed on their way 
by the Philippians. Ignatius, too, had charged them, as he 
had the Smymaeans and Philadelphians, to send a letter of 
congratulation to the Church of Antioch on the cessation 
of persecution {Smyrn, xi,, JPolyc, vii., Philad. x.). And 
Polycarp naturally asks for news of Ignatius from a church 
that is further on the road to Rome. 

In this Epistle Polycarp reveals himself as an earnest, 
sober-minded apostolic man. He is well acquainted with 
the relations of the Philippians with St. Paul. He dwells 
mainly on the moral side of Christianity. He enjoins sub- 
mission to the presbyters and deacons, and the ideals of the 
latter are to be those of the same officers in the Pastoral 
Epistles. He expresses doctrinal truth usually in the exact 
words of the New Testament, with which he shows great 
femiliarity. He speaks with the authority we should expect 
from one who had known the Apostolic circle, and had 
probably been given his charge by St. John himself. He 
speaks as one who had long been justly regarded as the 
centre of the undiluted apostolic tradition. The sin of an 

( 20 ) 
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erring member who had been a presbyter pains him, as it 
would have pained St. Paul. 

The Epistle consists of fourteen paragraphs, which may be 
summarized as follows : — 

Title, Polycarp and the presbyters that are with him 
unto the Church of God which sojoumeth at Philippi : 
mercy unto you and peace from God Almighty and Jesus 
Christ our Saviour be multiplied. 

(i) I was glad you escorted the followers of the true Love 
in their bonds, and that your faith still bears fruit unto 
Jesus Christ, who died for our sins, and rose again. 

(ii) Serve God in fear and truth. Serve the Risen Lord^ 
and God will raise you too. Remember His precepts about 
forgiveness and humility. 

(iii) It is at your invitation I write. I am no St. Paul, 
who taught you and wrote to you. Study his Epistle and 
you will iDe built up in faith, hope and love. 

(iv) Beware of avarice. Let the women be virtuous : 
especially the widows, who are “ God’s Altar, on which all 
sacrifices are carefully inspected 

(v) The deacons must be blameless, the young men pure. 
Submit to the presbyters and deacons, 

(vi) The presbyters must be compassionate, seeking 
straying sheep, visiting the sick, just, not hasty or avaricious. 
All must be forgiving and zealous for good. 

(vii) Heresy about Christ is of the devil ; and “ He who 
perverteth the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and 
saith that there is neither resurrection nor judgment, is the 
first-born of Satan*’. Forsake novelties, and “turn to the 
Word that was delivered unto us from the beginning”. 

(viii) Let us hold fast to Christ who bare our sins, that 
we might live in Him, and follow His example. 

(ix) Imitate Ignatius, Zosimus, and Rufus, and above all 
Paul and the rest of the Apostles. 
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(x) Stand fast in faith, love, and gentleness. Do good. 
Be subject one to another. Teach all men your ideal of 
soberness. 

(xi) I grieved at the fall of Valens and his wife. Beware 
of covetousness. You were Paul’s boast, how sad that any 
of you should fall ! Restore them for the sake of your 
whole bod)'. 

(xii) You know the Scriptures well. Better than I do. 
Be then forgiving. God the Father, and the Eternal High 
Priest bless you. Pray for the saints, for kings and 
princes, and for your persecutors. 

(xiii) I will see that your letters are sent to Syria, as you 
ask. I send you the letters of Ignatius. Tell me anything 
you know of him. 

(xiv) I send this by Crescens, whom I commend to 
you. I shall also commend his sister to you later. Fare 
ye well in the Lord Jesus Christ in grace, ye and all yours. 
Amen. 

The picture of the quiet evangelical life of the early 
Church presented in this document is of course of great 
interest in itself. But it is of even more value as authen- 
ticating the Epistles of Ignatius. “ If it be accepted, they 
cannot be rejected ; if it be rejected, they lack their best and 
oldest witness." ^ But it is authenticated by Irenaeus, who 
was Polycarp’s own pupil, in his Epistle to Florinus, which 
is quoted by Eusebius. ^ The expression in vii, “ firstborn of 
Satan,” which was traditionally used by Polycarp in refening 
to the heresiarch Marcion at Rome somewhere about a.d. 

1 54, is regarded by some as a sign of a later date; but 
Lightfoot has proved that the passage could not apply to 
the followers of Marcion, but only to the Asiatic Gnostics of 
earlier days. It is not improbable that Polycarp often 

^ Cmttwell, Literary History of Early Christianity , i. 98. 

“ Euseb,, H, E. v. 30. 
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applied the same words to heretics all through his long life : 
so that we should concur with the unanimous verdict of 
antiquity in regarding the Epistle of Polycarp as a genuine 
writing by him, dispatched shortly after the departure of 
Ignatius from Smyrna. 



THE MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP. 
{T?ie Epistle of the Smyrnaeans.) 


The account of Polycarp’s martyrdom is given in a letter 
claiming to be written by the Church of Smyrna to the 
Church of Philomelium, shortly after it occurred. To the 
letter proper are appended three paragraphs comprizing 
chapters xxi. and xxii. The authenticity of the main body 
of the letter is as well supported as that of any ancient 
document. Irenaeus, the pupil of Polycarp, tells us that the 
martyrdom took place : the document has great similarity 
to the letter of the Gallican Churches (a.d. 177). And 
Eusebius incorporates the greater part of it into his history 
(iv. 15), stating that '‘it was handed down in writings still 
extant The account of the miraculous dove which flew 
out with the martyr’s blood when he was pierced in the 
flames was once thought to stamp it as a later writing. But 
Lightfoot has shown that this marvel is probably the addition 
of a certain Pionius who wrote a life of Polycarp much later 
than the time of Eusebius, which includes this and similar 
miracles. As Eusebius does not mention the dove, and as 
one of the concluding paragraphs states that “ Pionius ” had 
made the copy, having been told by Polycarp in a vision 
where to find the last transcription, Lightfoot’s explanation 
is generally accepted. The^e is of course no improbability 
that the story of the dove was told immediately after the 
martyrdom. Indeed that would seem psychologically to 
have been the most likely. It is also possible that the 
word “dove” in the Greek is an unintentional blunder, as 
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one or two words have been suggested, which a very slight 
change would transform into TrepLcrrlpa. (dove). 

The first additional paragraph and the opening of the 
Epistle are a copy of the beginning and end of St, Clement's 
Epistle. Some of their historical statements are independ- 
ently confirmed, and they may therefore be regarded as part 
of the original letter. 

The second, which commends the letter to its readers, 
may have been added at Philomelium ; the third claims to 
be added by Pionius, who, as we have seen, transcribed the 
Epistle in the fifth century. 

We may therefore place full confidence in this simple 
account of Poly carp's martyrdom, which heads the roll, 
after the account of the death of Stephen, in the long and 
varied story of Christian martyrology. 

Before we consider it let us proceed to set down what we 
know of Polycarp himself. As he says in his defence he 
had been eighty-six years a Christian, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he had been one all his life. He died in a,d. 
156; therefore he was bom in a.d. 69 or 70. This was 
about the time when the Church of Jerusalem moved to 
Pella, and shortly after to Asia Minor, when Ephesus became 
its headquarters. There gathered, according to Papias, 
St. John, St. Philip, St Andrew, Aristion, and John the 
Elder, and instructed a circle of pupils, until St. John alone 
was left.^ Polycarp thus in his youth drank at the fountain 
head of apostolic truth, and none of the perversions sug- 
gested afterwards by heretical minds could shake him from 
the simple Gospel he had originally been taught He was 
appointed Bishop of Smyrna by Apostles (Irenaeus, Adfo, 
JSder, iii. 3, 4) and therefore held office for about fifty years. 
We have seen his relations with Ignatius on his last journey. 
Ignatius* letter to him reflects something of his character. 

^ See page 56. 
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His ** godly mind is grounded on an immovable rock”. 
Ignatius knows “the fervour of his sincerity,” and warns 
him that “ the season requires him, as pilots require wind, 
or as a storm -tossed mariner a haven, that it may attain 
unto God,” and bids him to stand firm “ like an anvil when 
it is smitten ” “ for it is the part of a great athlete to receive 
blows and to be victorious”. And Polycarp had perse- 
vered for some fifty years in his charge, until at last he re- 
mained as a monument of the past age, spreading to the 
end his memories of the apostolic circle, like a second St. 
John, whose pupil he had been, handing on the tradition 
to generations to come. And at last, as the leading figme 
in the Eastern Church, he was called “to crown a good life 
with a fair death ”. 

Polycarp visited Rome towards the end of his life to 
discuss writh Anicetus the difference between the Eastern 
and the Western Church as to the day on which Easter 
should be observed. The East followed the Jewish custom, 
observing the 14th Nisan ; the West for some fifty years had 
kept Friday as a memorial of the Passion, and Sunday of 
the Resurrection. On this occasion he celebrated the 
Eucharist in the place of Anicetus. 

It was probably soon after his return that the persecution 
broke out. The young Germanicus, in contempt of all the 
proconsul’s persuasion to give way, had nobly “ dragged 
the wild-beast to him The coward Quintus had failed in 
his witness. Polycarp was now clamoured for by the 
heathen populace. He withdrew to a &rm and passed his 
time in prayer. There he had a dream ; his pillow seemed 
burning with fire, and he cried “ It must needs be that I 
shall be burned alive Taking refuge at another farm, one 
of the farm-lads betrayed his hiding-place under torture. 
It was on a Friday at supper-time that the police and horse- 
men took him. He gave them food and drink and only 
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asked the boon of an hour for prayer. Then they set him 
on an ass and brought him into Smyrna. Herod, the Super- 
intendent of Police, met him with the question — What harm 
is there in saying Csesar is Lord and offering incense, and 
saving thyself”? Polycarp made no reply. So he was 
taken to the stadium, and as he entered it a voice w’as 
heard — “ Be strong, Polycarp, and play the man Called 
on amid the uproar to repent and cry “Away with the 
atheists,” he cast his eyes on the faces of the crowd, waved 
his hand towards them and exclaimed “Away with the 
atheists”. “Revile the Christ and I will release >ou,” 
said the magistrate — and Polycarp made the memorable 
answer : “ Fourscore and six years have I been His servant, 
and He hath done me no wrong; how then can I blas- 
pheme my King, Who saved me ” ? He offered to defend 
himself at a fit time and place before the authorities, but 
not before the people. He was threatened with the beasts 
and then with the fire : “ Thou threatenest,” he said, “ that 
fire which bumeth for a season and after a while is quenched : 
for thou art ignorant of the fire of the future judgment and 
eternal punishment, which is reserved for the ungodly 
Then the proconsul sent his herald to proclaim thrice: 
“ Polycarp hath confessed himself to be a Christian The 
populace called for the lion. But the sports were over. So 
Polycarp was condemned to the fire, and his dream fulfilled. 
The crowd collected timber and faggots from baths and 
woikshops. When the pile^ was ready he removed his 
garments. It was noticed that he fumbled with his shoes, 
for he had never been used to taking them off himself, the 
faithful being accustomed to do him such services. 

At his own request he was not nailed but tied to the 
stake, and standing there “ like a noble ram out of a great 
flock for an offering he prayed — “ 0 Lord God Almighty, 
the Father of Thy beloved and blessed Son, Jesus Christ 
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... I bless Thee that Thou hast granted me this day and 
hour. . . . For this cause, yea and for all things I praise 
Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee through the eternal and 
heavenly High Priest, Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, 
through Whom with Him and the Holy Spirit be glory both 
now and for the ages to come. Amen.’’ 

Then they lighted the fire, and marvels seemed to follow : 
the fire “ like the sail of a vessel filled by the wind ” ap- 
peared to surround Polycarp without hurting him, and a 
fragrant smell like frankincense was wafted from the pile. 
An executioner was bidden to go up and stab him : which 
he did, and the great stream of the martyr’s blood put out 
the fire. 

Satan persuaded Herod’s father, says the letter of the 
Smymaeans, to plead with the magistrate not to give up 
the body “ lest they should abandon the crucified one, and 
worship this man ”. How ignorantly spoken 1 “ For Him 

being the Son of God we adore, but the martyrs as disciples 
and imitators of the Lord we cherish.” 

However, the proconsul had the body burned, and the 
Christians were able afterwards to gather up only a few 
charred fragments, “ more valuable than precious stones and 
finer than refined gold,” which they laid in a fitting place, 
where “ the birthday of his martyrdom ” should be annually 
commemorated. 

We see in this simple account how innocently and 
naturally the veneration of relics arose in the Early Church. 
It sprang from one of the most deep-seated human instincts, 
and was an offshoot from the family-love of the children of 
God. It is well to remember this when we read of the 
strange aberrations of later days. 

The Smyrnaeans (xx.) desire the Philomelians to send on 
the letter to more distant churches — “ They that are with 
us salute you, and Euarestus, who wrote the letter, with his 
whole house.’^ 
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The date of the martyrdom is appended (xxi.), “ the 
2nd day of the month Xanthicus, on the 7th before the 
Kalends of March, on a great Sabbath at the 8th hour : he 
was apprehended by Herodes when Philip of Tralles was high 
priest, in the consulship of Statius Quadratus, but in the 
reign of the Eternal King, Jesus Christ 

Pionius professes that he copied it from the copy of 
Socrates, who had copied it from that of Gaius, which was 
itself a transcript from the papers of Irenaeus. Polycarp, 
he says, revealed to him where it was, and it “was now' 
well nigh worn out of age’*. We have, as w-e have seen, 
the independent account of the letter by Eusebius about 
a century before, or we might be inclined to discredit the 
special revelation which Pionius claims. 



THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 

(T/ie DidacheJ) 

The “Teaching of the Apostles” or “The Teaching of the 
twelve Apostles” was discovered in 1875 by Bryennius in 
the Jerusalem monastery at Constantinople in a MS. of the 
eleventh century written by “ the hand of Leo notary and 
sinner This MS. also contains the Epistle of Barnabas 
and Clement of Rome^ and three other groups of writings. 
We have also the first six chapters in ia Latin version of the 
same date from a Munich MS. published in 1900. 

In its sixteen short chapters we have a Church manual 
concerned with Christian morality and Church order. It 
is believed by most critics to have been written in some 
Christian community in Palestine between a.d. 80 and 100, 
though some think its date to be forty years later, and 
some that it originated in Egypt. Dr. Armitage Robinson 
holds the theory that it does not present a picture of any 
actual conditions at all, but that it is “a firee creation ” 
based on the New Testament. This theory will hardly 
commend itself to the plain man. 

A brief summary will reveal best the many interesting 
questions raised by the book, and the light it throws on the 
early development of the Church. It will be noted that it 
is definitely divided into three parts. The Two Ways, Rules 
of Church Order, and an Eschatological Conclusion. 

I. The Two Ways. 

(i) There are two ways, one of life and one of death, 
Tlie way of life : Love God, love thy neighbour, and do as 

(30) 
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you would be done by (Matt. xxii. 37, 39, v. 44, 46 ; Luke 
vi. 27, 28, 32, 33, 35 ; V. 39-42, vi. 29, 30 quoted as teach- 
ing). Blessed is the giver, woe to the receiver who does 
not need, he shall be confined and examined, and “ shall 
not come out till he hath paid the last farthing ” (Matt. v. 
26). 

(ii) Thou shalt not murder, commit adultery, act im- 
purely, steal, deal in magic, kill* by abortion or after birth, 
covet, perjure thyself, bear false witness, bear malice or 
hatred, be insincere or avaricious. 

(iii) Flee from anger, lust, omen-hunting, lying, murmur- 
ing; Be meek (Matt. v. 5), and submissive in spirit in 
adversity. 

(iv) Honour *^him that speaketh to thee the word of 
God ” (Heb. xiii. 7). Seek out the saints, avoid schism. 
Be generous (Ecclus. iv. 31), strict with children, con- 
siderate to slaves, sincere. ‘‘In Church thou shalt confess 
thy sins, and not pray with an evil conscience.” 

(v) The way of death: described by a list of sins — 
including murder, lust, witchcraft, treachery, pride, malice, 
lying, covetousness, oppression, injustice. 

(vi) Beware of false leaders ; abstain from meat sacri- 
ficed to idols : it is “ the food of dead gods ”, 

II. Church Order. 

(vii) Baptism : Baptize, after reciting the above,^ in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
preferably in living, i.e. running, water, thrice, after fasting. 

(viii) Fast, not with the hypocrites on 2nd and sth days, 
but on 4th and 6th. Pray “ as the Lord commanded in His 
Gospel ” three times a day. (Words of Lord’s prayer.) 

(ix) Form of Eucharistic thanksgiving. “ First, as regards 

^ Toura vdyra vpoeiv6vr€S* 
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the cup : We give Thee thanks, 0 our Father, for the holy 
vine of Thy son David, which Thou madest known unto us 
through thy Son Jesus : Thine is the glory for ever and ever, 
Amen. Then as regards the broken bread : We give Thee 
thanks, O our Father, for the life and knowledge which 
Thou didst make known unto us through Thy Son Jesus ; 
Thine is the glory for ever and ever. As this broken bread 
was scattered upon the mountains and being gathered to- 
gether became one, so may Thy Church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth unto Thy Kingdom ; for Thine is 
the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever and 
ever.” The baptized only are to participate as the Lord 
directs (Matt. vii. 7). 

(x) And “after ye are satisfied” thus give thanks: “We 
give Thee thanks, Holy Father, for Thy holy name, which 
thou hast made to tabernacle in our hearts, and for the 
knowledge and faith and immortality, which Thou hast 
made known unto us through Thy Son Jesus : Thine is the 
glory for ever and ever. Thou, Almighty Master, didst 
create all things for Thy name^s sake, and didst give food 
and drink unto men for enjoyment, that they might render 
thanks to Thee ; but didst bestow upon us spiritual food 
and drink and eternal life through Thy Son. Before all 
things we give Thee thanks that Thou art powerful ; Thine 
is the glory for ever and ever. Remember, Lord, Thy 
Church to deliver it from all evil and to perfect it in Thy 
love ; and gather it together from the four winds — even the 
Church which has been sanctified — into Thy Kingdom which 
has been prepared for it ; for Thine is the power and the 
glory for ever and ever. May grace come, and may this 
world pass away. Hosanna to the God of David. If any 
man is holy, let him come : if any man is not, let him re- 
pent. MaranAtha. Amen.” “Permit the prophets to offer 
thanksgiving as much as they desire.” 
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(xi) Only receive them that bring you the above teaching. 

Concerning apostles and priests. Receive the Apostle 

as the Lord ; he may stay at the most two days, and may- 
only take away bread, not money. Speaking in the Spirit 
he is above criticism. “ Yet not every one that speaketh in 
the Spirit is a prophet, but only if he have the ways of the 
Lord.” He is true, only if he act up to his teaching. He 
is not to take part in “a table” demanded “in the Spirit, 
nor to ask for anything for himself while in that state. 

(xii) All coming in the Lord's name to be assisted to stay 
two or three days. If craftsmen, to be given work ; if not, 
a way must be found lest they should live in idleness, and 
trade on their religion. 

(xiii) A true prophet settling with you is vrorthy of his 
food, as is also a teacher. Give the prophets all first-fruits ; 
they are your chief-priests. 

(xiv) On the Lord's day meet, break bread, and give 
thanks, “ first confessing your transgressions, that your sacri- 
fice may be pure No man at variance with his fellow 
to participate: “for this is the sacrifice spoken of by the 
Lord in Malachi, i. ii, 14 

(xv) “ Appoint for yourselves bishops and deacons . . . 
for unto you they also perform the service of the prophets 
and teachers. Therefore despise them not; for they are 
your honourable men along with the prophets and teachers.” 

Reprove one another ; and strictly ostracize those who do 
not repent. 


HI. Eschatological Conclusion. 

Be watchful (Matt. xxv. 13, Luke xii. 35, 40). Meet 
often together. False prophets shall increase in the last 
days, and the sheep become wolves — lawlessness increasing, 
the world deceiver shall appear as a Son of God, and shall 
work signs and wonders, and reign. 

3 
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This will be the testing-fire : many shall perish : they that 
endure ‘‘ shall be saved by the Curse Himself The signs 
shall appear : a rift in heaven, the trumpet's voice, and the 
resurrection of the dead, not of all, but of the saints only in 
accord with Zech. xiv. 5. (Cf. Matt. xxiv. ii, 24 ; 10, 30; 
24, 13 ; and Luke xxi. 12.) 

The intensely Jewish character of this document, especially 
in the first part, is the basis of the theoiy'^ that we have in it 
the Christian adaptation of a Jewish manual for proselytes. 
Its likenesses to Jewish writings are so great, and the form of 
its rules of Church order so suggestive of Jeivish rules which 
they have displaced, and the eschatological ideas of the last 
part so similar to those in Jewish apocahpses, that it seems 
reasonable to conclude that there was a Jewish original of 
the whole book, the most drastic alterations being of course 
found in the specifically Christian part, that is to say, the 
second, which deals with Church order. 

There are two exact quotations from the Old Testament 
(Mai. i. II, 14, and Zech. xiv. 5), two from the New Testa- 
ment (IMatt. vi, 5, s^, and Matt. viL o), three references to our 
Lord's words and many free borrowings from both Old and 
New. The writer seems to have used our St. Matthew, and 
possibly our St. Luke, and to have been familiar with the 
oral tradition. 

As our Latin version consists only of the first six chapters 
and seems to be as early as the fourth century, the question 
arises : Is it an abbreviation of the document, or was the 
extra matter added to it? The former hypothesis seems to 
be the likeliest : for some reason its author must have wished 
to present the ethical side of Christian teaching by itself — 
when the conditions of Church life had made the Church 
rules of the latter part out of date. 

^ aitrov rod KaraOefmros (Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers^ i vol., 
p» 224). 
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The Church- ministry is represented as being of a double 
form : there are the visiting apostles and prophets, and the 
resident bishop-presbyters and deacons. The latter are set 
apart by the congregation, but this need not mean that they 
are not apostolically ordained. The necessity of a rigid 
testing of the prophets seems to show that their authority 
is on the wane : but their words are still regarded as the 
direct message of the Holy Spirit 

We have here the first mention outside the New Testa- 
ment of the worship on the Lord's Day : the account agrees 
with the almost contemporary account in Pliny's letter to 
Trajan (Pliny, Epp, x. 96, 97). Its central feature is “the 
breaking of bread’' with confession of sins, and the 
“ Hosanna to the God of David ” which is no doubt the same 
as Pliny’s ‘^hymn to Christ as God”. 

The account of the Eucharist is confusing, and leaves 
room for varying explanations. In chapter ix. we have a 
rite, which is called “ the Eucharist,” in which there are 
thanksgivings for the cup first, and then for the bread, and 
in neither are the words of institution said. A second 
prayer follows “after the participants are filled,” and it is 
not till the end of this second Eucharistic prayer that the 
words “if any one is holy let him come ” are .said, which 
appear in later liturgies as the invitation to communion. 
The most reasonable explanation seems to be that the first 
prayer is concerned with the primitive “Agape,” or Love- 
Feast, and that the second belongs to the Eucharist proper, 
the name Eucharist being strangely applied to the whole 
ceremony. The form of Eucharistic thanksgiving in the 
Eucharist proper does not rule out a previous consecration 
by the words of institution : possibly it is supplied for use 
when the prophets, who may always “ give thanks as they 
will,” are either not present or fire not moved by the Spirit 
to extempore thanlcsgivin^. 
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Such seems to be the most reasonable explanation of one 
of the earliest accounts of the Church’s central service. It 
will be noted that it is considered to be the sacrifice foretold 
by Malachi, but it is by no means clear in what sense the 
word sacrifice (Ova-ia) is here used. 

The chief evidence for the early date of this document, 
from whatever part of the Church it came, is its testimony 
to the continued existence of the travelling apostolic and 
prophetic ministers. The local ministry is in existence, but 
is still subordinate to these visitors from the outside. We 
may note the atmosphere of suspicion that seems to be 
growing with regard to the latter in the repeated suggestions 
of possible mercenary motives. The Church at this date 
was therefore old enough to have begun to become the prey 
of hypocrites, and was beginning to learn to protect itself 
against them. It is evidently on the eve of a fuller organi- 
zation of its settled, local ministry, which no doubt had 
already been reached in places more on the beaten track 
than the retired community for which these rules were 
written. 

There is much common matter in the Epistle of Barnabas 
and in “ The Teaching The former probably used an 
early form of the latter. It was adapted and embodied in 
several later works, viz. The Apostolic Church Ordinance 
(Egypt) circ, a.d. 300 ; the Didascalia (Syria) circ. a.d. 
200 ; the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons^ c. vii. ; and in 
other patristic writings. 
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In this document we have an exceedingly earnest treatise on 
the ethical aspect of Christianity, combined with an elaborate 
attack upon the literal observance of the Jewish law, in 
which allegorical subtlety is carried to a fantastic length. 

Its ascription to The Son of Consolation is not found 
in the Epistle itself : it is therefore not an apocryphal writing. 
But it is described as the work of Barnabas by Clement of 
Alexandria [Strom, ii. 20); Origen [In Celsum. i, 63); and 
Eusebius [H, JS, vi. 14, iii. 25). The latter, however, did 
not regard it as canonical, though we find it following 
Revelation in the Codex Sinaiticus. It was therefore com- 
monly regarded in the Church at the end of the second cen- 
tury as written by Barnabas, and this fact should be allowed 
due weight. But most scholars now agree that the contents 
of the Epistle could not have been written by the companion 
of St. Paul. “ Indeed, ” says Bishop Lightfoot, “ his language 
is such as to suggest that he was wholly unconnected with 
the Apostles " [Apostolic JFaihers, i vol. ed., p. 239). The 
arguments of Hefele which support this conclusion are 
stated in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, and are 
still generally accepted. It is probable that the writer's 
name was Barnabas, and if the Epistle emanated as is likely 
from Alexandria, with which city St. Barnabas traditionally 
was associated,^ we have a ready explanation of its ascription 
to him. 


^ Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1 vol., p. 239. 

(37) 
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With regard to its date. In xvL 4 it alludes to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus, therefore it was later than 
A.D. 70. Lightfoot considers that if it had been written 
after a.d. 132, the writer would necessarily have referred to 
the second siege under Hadrian. Any closer determination 
of its date must rest on our interpretation of the writer’s 
quotation of Daniel vii. 7, 8 and 24 in chapter iv. The 
fourth beast, “ dreadful and terrible and strong exceedingly,” 
is of course the Roman Empire, and its ten horns the first 
ten Emperors. Then follows in the writer’s rendering: 
** And from these (arose) a little horn an excrescence, and 
how that it abased under one three of the great horns 
This of course suggests many possible interpretations. 
Lightfoot makes the tenth horn to be Vespasian, and the 
three that are to be abased the association of Vespasian with 
his two sons Titus and Domitian, “ So close a connexion of 
three in one was never seen in the history of the Empire, 
until a date too late to enter into consideration He con- 
sidei*s *‘the little horn” to be Anti-Christ, the person of 
Nero, who was commonly expected to be about to return. 
If this be received the date would be between a.d. 70 and 
7g. The writer stands before the curtain of the future, 
about to arise on “the last offence,” which he believes is to 
sweep away the Flavian dynasty. We have thus a com- 
panion document to the Apocalypse, a picture of the mind 
of the Church between the two first persecutions, occupied 
in “investigating deeply concerning the present, and search- 
ing out the things that have power to save us ”, 

The contents of the Epistle reveal an extraordinarily in- 
teresting view of the kind of attitude of the Church towards 
Judaism that succeeded that of St. Paul Its bitterness and 
contempt for the Jewish polity must have been stirred by 

^tcal (&s ^raTetyaarev Otp* rp(a tQv iieydKcop Kepdrwp (Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Father Sj i vol„ p. 246). . 
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real danger of a relapse to Judaism among Christians, Its 
obvious narrowness throws into strong relief the compre- 
hension and philosophy of religious evolution taught by St. 
Paul. To him “ the law was a schoolmaster to bung us to 
Christ,” a preparator}" discipline, a preparation for the spirit- 
ual on the lower place of material ordinances, it is true, but yet 
a providential and necessary preparation. For him the Old 
Covenant was real and solid as long as it lasted, only in 
the fulness of time ” was it called to disappear, when that 
which is perfect had come. Historically, providentially, 
like fruit from a flower, the New Covenant took the place of 
the Old. The writer of Barnabas had not the type of mind 
to envisage this. He was face to face \sith controversialists 
who demanded how the Law once given by God could ever 
be annulled, how the Covenant confirmed by an oath to the 
Jewish race could be open to the entrance of the races 
without the Law. How could he, without that Pauline 
breadth of view and historical insight, place Christianity 
triumphantly above Judiasm ? With the boldness of a weak 
thinker he constructed a thesis, which contended that the 
Jews had never understood their own religion, that they had 
all along been deceived “by an evil angel ” in imagining that 
God really meant them to perform rites and to submit to 
ordinances of a material character. God’s intention had 
always been to put before them the spiritual realities of the 
New Covenant. If their teachers had had eyes to see they 
would have recognized Christ all through the Law. But 
they were blind, and understood God’s beautiful allegories 
in grossly material ways. This position of the writer of the 
Epistle entailed upon him the studied transformation of the 
simplest enactments into far-fetched allegories. He is pur- 
sued through his pages by the Nemesis of the allegorizing 
theory that his polemic had adopted. The scapegoat exists 
solely as a type of Jesus (vii.) : the offering of an heifer with 
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scarlet wool on a tree and hyssop, means that the kingdom 
of Jesus is on the cross, and that they who set their hope in 
Him shall live for ever And more curiously still when 
Abraham circumcized 318 men [Greek numerals TIH], “in 
the number 18 I stands for 10, H for 8, Here thou hast 
Jesus (IHSOYS). And because the Cross in the T was to 
have grace, he saith also three hundred. So he levealeth 
Jesus in the two letters, and in the remaining one the Cross 
(ix. 8). With more effect he quotes the prophetic passages 
which subordinate sacrifice and ritual and fasts and feasts to 
morality, though he argues that when they speak of “ a cir- 
cumcision of the heart ** they imply the abolition of the bodily 
ordinance. So he sweeps away the dearest idols of the 
Jewish Church — Circumcision, the Sabbath, and even the 
material Temple, the centre of their national and religious 
life — as the mistakes of men misled by deceit, and blind to 
the real intention of God, who was attempting to teach them 
the truth. 

But we are all more right in our affirmations than in our 
negations, and on the positive side of morality Barnabas 
speaks truly and sincerely. He is full “ of the great and 
overflowing joy” of the Early Church conscious of its 
“ spiritual gift ”, He counsels a rigid and careful separation 
from evil society. He felicitously names evil “The Black 
One,” and embodies in his work much of the simple and 
lofty instruction of “ The two ways ” of the Didache. His 
“spiritual temple,” which I will quote, is a passage that 
shows him at his best. 

“ Let us enquire whether there be any temple of God. 
There is ; in the place where He Himself undertakes to make 
and finish it. For it is written : And it shall come to pass, 
when the week is being accomplished, the temple of God shall 
be built gloriously in the name of the Lord. I find then that 
there is a temple. How then shall it be built in the name 
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of the Lord ? Understand ye. Before we believed in God, 
the abode of our heart was corrupt and weak, a temple 
truly built by hands ; for it was full of idolatry, and was a 
house of demons, because we did whatever was contrary to 
God. But it shall be built in the name of the Lord. Give 
heed then that the temple may be built gloriously. How ? 
Understand ye. By receiving the remission of our sins and 
hoping on the Name we became new, created afresh from 
the beginning. Wherefore God dwelleth truly in our habita- 
tion within us. How? The word of His faith, the calling 
of His promise, the wisdom of the ordinances, the com- 
mandments of the teaching, He Himself prophesying in us, 
He Himself dwelling in us, opening for us who had been in 
bondage the , door of the temple, which is the mouth, and 
giving us repentance leadeth us to the incorruptible temple'^ 
(xviL). 

The writer assumes that the main facts of the Gospel are 
known to his readers. Our Lord’s miracles, His choice of 
the Twelve, His Crucifixion, His pre-existence and activity 
in the Creation, His Incarnation as the Son of God, His 
expected Return to judgment are all alluded to as founda- 
tion-truths. He teaches that Christ died as a sacrifice for 
sins, so that we might be forgiven and sanctified, and reign 
with him when we are perfected. The death of Christ is 
an objective fact, which is latent throughout the whole of 
Scripture, and its eflScacy as the cure of sin must simply be 
believed. 

The text of Barnabas is one of the documents included 
in the Codex Sinaiticus : there is a Latin version lacking 
the last four chapters. Eight Greek MSS. are known, 
sharing the same omission. But the Constantinople MS 
of Bryennius is complete. 
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Bishop Mitchell describes this book as “a manual of 
personal religion cast in an imaginative form [Dictionary 
of the Apostolic Church, Art. “ Hermas ’’). As such it is the 
remote ancestor of Dante’s great poem and of th^ Vision of 
Piers Plowman^ and indeed of all the mystical visions of 
the Christian Church. It claims to be the vehicle of Divine 
revelation, and this quasi-prophetic character gives it a 
unique place among the early Christian writings. Though 
it is long and perhaps tedious, the slight framework of a 
story, its autobiographical references, its glimpses of the 
Roman Church of its own day, and its imaginative quaint- 
nesses give it great interest. 

The Shepherd is the divine teacher of repentance who 
instructs Hermas in a series of twelve “Mandates” and 
ten ‘‘Similitudes” or Parables, after he has seen five remark- 
able Visions. The scene is in Rome at the house of Her- 
mas, or on the road to Cumae, or on the Via Campana, and 
once in Arcadia, whence Hermas may have come to Rome 
as a slave. 

With regard to the date, it is well-known to Irenaeus 
(a.d. 177), Tertullian, Origen, and Clement of Alexandria, 
who regard it as in some sense inspired. The author of The 
Muratorian Canon [circ, 180) says, “The Shepherd was 
written quite lately (i.e. relatively to the New Testament 
writings) in our times by Hermas while his brother Pius 
was sitting in the chair of the Church of the city of Rome ”, 
This statement, says Lightfoot, is not consistent with the 

(42) 
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mention of Clement {Hermas) as a contemporary: ^‘either 
some other Clement is meant, or the Latin of the Canon 
is wrongly translated from the lost original in Greek*’. 
Other views are — that of Origen, that it was written by the 
Hermas of Romans xvi. 14 ; and that of Zahn and Salmon^ 
that it was contemporary with the Epistle of Clement [circ. 
A.D. 95), which would agree well ^vith certain early features, 
and w'ith its being placed between two persecutions. Light- 
foot accepts the later date “ not without diffidence But 
for the evidence of TJi/i Muratorian Canon critics would 
certainly place it in the first century. 

Heimas was a freed slave of a Roman lady named 
Rhoda : he had prospered in business by unworthy means 
for a time, but had eventually been ruined, and this had 
been his salvation. He had faded to train his children 
well, and his wife lacked self-restraint. He paints himself 
as ‘‘ patient and good-tempered and always smilmg, full of 
simplicity and guilelessness . . . somewhat dull, but always 
ready to learn ” (Vis. i. 2). As we have seen he was either 
the Roman of the New^ Testament, an unknown person of 
Clement’s time, or as is most probable the brother of Pope 
Pius I (a.d. 140-155). 

The following brief summary will give some idea of his 
book : — 

Vision I. 

Hermas had surprised his mistress bathing in the Tiber, 
and though a married man had wished she were his 
wife. He falls asleep on the road to Cumae, and has a 
vision of her, in which she reminds him of his sinful 
thought, and bids him pray for pardon. He next sees an 
aged lady on a throne, w'ho tells him God is angry with 
him, not on this account, but because of the way in which 
he had trained his children. Enjoining a stricter discipline 
she comforts him smilingly, and bids him “ play the man 
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Vistan 2. 

He sees the same lady in the same place, and reads 
her book. Its message was partly about his wife and 
family, and partly for “the rulers of the Church,” of 
righteousness, and steadfast endurance of the coming per- 
secution. A beautiful youth reveals to him that the woman 
is the Church, aged “ because she was created before all 
things Two copies are to be made of her book, one for 
Clement to send to the foreign cities, and one for Grapte 
to use for the widows and orphans. 

Vision 3. 

The lady shows him six youths building a tower of 
many kinds of stones brought by other youths. The 
tower is built on water (Baptism), and founded on a rock 
(the Word of God). The various kinds of stone symbolize 
various kinds of Christians. Some are built in, and some 
rejected. He also sees seven women round the tower: 
these are Faith the Mother, and Temperance, Simplicity, 
Innocence, Modesty, Knowledge, Love, all born successively 
one of another. 

Vision 4. 

He sees a cloud of dust on the Campanian road, 
out of which a monster appears breathing out locusts. 
Presently he meets the lady Ecclesia, gorgeously dressed, 
who explains that this is the coming persecution. The 
Christians are to repent, and cast their cares on the Lord 
and trust, and all will be well. 

Vision 5. 

The shepherd comes to dwell with Hermas; “a man 
glorious in his visage,” in shepherd's garb, with a white skin 
wrapped about him, and a staff in his hand. Hermas at 
first suspects evil. He reassures him, and bids him write 
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his Mandates and Parables. He is called “the angel of 
repentance 

AlandaU u 

Believe that God is One. Fear Him, and be continent. 

Mandate u. 

Be simple and childlike. Neither speak nor listen to 
evil. Work hard ; be generous. 

Mandate iiu 

Love truth, and hate lies. 'Phis touches the conscience 
of Hermas, who has told lies in business : he is henceforth 
to reform. 

Alandate iv. 

Be absolutely pure. Desire worketh death. The hus- 
band of an unfaithful wife must divorce her. He must not 
marry another, but must receive her back if she repent. If 
he married another he would make her repentance impos- 
sible. Baptism washes previous sins away ; pardon is given 
only to o?ie lapse afterwards. Remarriage after widowhood 
is allowed, but it is to be deprecated. 

Mandate v. 

Be long-suffering, and restrain an angry temper, “the 
most evil of evil spirits 

Afandate vu 

Walk the straight path and not the crooked. Two 
angels are in man, the righteous and the wicked, one in- 
spires good, one evil. Trust the Angel of righteousness. 

Mafidate viu 

Fear God and not the devil for there is no power in him. 
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Mandate viii. 

Gives general rules on temperance and virtue. Good 
works include faith, fear of the Lord, love, concord, words 
of righteousness, truth, patience : from these follow care 
for widows, orphans and the poor, hospitality, generosity to 
debtors, etc. 

Mandate ix\ 

Do not doubt or distrust God. Double-mindedness is a 
daughter of the devil. 

Mandate x. 

Put away sadness, which displeases the Holy Spirit, and 
clothe thyself with cheerfulness, which God loves: ‘‘the 
sad man is always committing sin 

Mandate xL 

A vision of the “ false prophet teaching the doubtful- 
minded. He says what they wish. “ By his life test the 
man that hath the divine spirit,” he is gentle, quiet, humble, 
pure : “ When the man that hath the Spirit cometh into an 
assembly of good men, who have faith in a divine Spirit, 
and intercession is made to God, then the angel of the pro- 
phetic spirit, who is attached to him, filleth the man, and 
the man speaketh to the multitude, as the Lord wills.” The 
false prophet is empty, venal, and shuns the assembly of 
the good, being dumb in their presence. 

Mandate xiL 

Remove from thyself all evil desire, and follow the good. 
Can these twelve commandments be kept? Yes, if you 
believe they can. The devil may wrestle with you, but he 
cannot overthrow you, I was sent to strengthen your 
faith. 
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The Parables, 

(i) Ye are like strangers in a foreign land. Trouble not 
about the joys of this country which are so alien to your 
own. “Instead of fields buy souls that are in trouble,’* 
which you will find at last in your own city. 

(ii) The rich and the poor are like the elm and the vine. 
They support one another, the one by giving, the other by 
praying. They are both blessed by God 

(iii) and (iv) The withered trees with their leaves shed 
are all alike, so are the righteous and the wicked in this 
world’s winter. But the world to come is “ summer to the 
righteous, and winter to the sinners ”. 

(v) Hermas is keeping a “station,** or a fast. He learn.; 
that a true fast is to serve God truly : so Christ, like a 
faithful servant who in addition to obeying his master’s 
commands, while he was away, cleansed the soil of weeds, 
and was rewarded by being made joint-heir with his master’s 
son (the Holy Spirit) and fed on dainty meats. 

(See comment on this heretical doctrine below.) 

(vi) and (vii) The two shepherds (the Angels of Pleasure 
and Punishment) and the two flocks. The quietest of the 
first flock are drafted into the second, and the friskiest left 
behind : so repentance implies discipline and humiliation. 

(viii) Michael lops the branches of a willow-tree, and 
the rods are given to various people, who return them in 
different conditions. He has them planted and watered, 
and the results in the different cases are like the varying 
characters of men. 

(ix) The elaborate parable is a vision seen in Arcadia. 
There is a mountain surrounded by twelve hills on a wide 
plain. There is a rock guarded by twelve maidens. Six 
men come with labourers, and call up stones from the abyss, 
which they deliver to the maidens. A tower is thus built on 
the rock. The King comes and tests the stones, and gives 
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those that are unfit to the shepherd to dress. Most are 
replaced in the wall Hermas is left with the Virgins, who 
treat him kindly, and when the shepherd returns he explains 
how the rock and the tower and the King represent Christ : 
the six men are the chief angels : the twelve maidens are 
Faith, Continence, Power, Long-suffering, Simplicity, Inno- 
cence, Purity, Cheerfulness, Truth, Intelligence, Concord, 
and Love. The abyss is baptism, the hills the nations, and 
the tower the Church. 

(x) The angel bids Hermas obey the shepherd and make 
known his commands to men, and sends the twelve virgins 
also to dwell with him, “for in a clean house they will gladly 
dwell Be careful to do good works. 

The Church in which Hennas lives has its two types of 
ministers still. These are the apostles, bishops, teachers 
and deacons of iii. Ss and the prophets of Mandate xi. By 
his time peculation and hypocrisy had become not un- 
common in the diaconate. The Bishop’s houses were centres 
of hospitality to the needy. Clement had the special duty 
of communicating with other churches, and Grapte, a 
deaconess, instructs widows and orphans. True prophecy is 
still in evidence, but its counterfeit is also much to the fore, 
apparently in heretical meetings. As in Clement’s Epistle 
we are unable to discover where the supreme power lay, but 
it can hardly be doubted that one “ bishop *' was already in 
a position that was representative of the rest, and indeed of 
the Roman Church as a whole. 

The fifth parable is remarkable for a form of heretical 
teaching known as Adoptionism. The good slave in the 
story is “the Son of God,” and he is freed for his good 
w’orks and fidelity, and made joint-heir with the Holy Spirit. 
It would seem that the Holy Spirit and the Son tend to be 
identified in “ The Shepherd ” — “ For that Spirit is the Son 
of God ” 
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Hermas teaches the destruction of unrepentant sinners, 
and of the Gentiles, because of their ignorance of God 
(Mandate iv,). He apparently believes in guardian angels, 
(Vision 5) and in works of supererogation (Mandate v, 3). 
He mentions Baptism and Fasting, but not the Eucharist. 

In the mass of his moral teaching we have echoes of St. 
James rather than St. Paul. Ho is intensely practical, 
“and his mission is to recall Christians from the danger of 
too intimate contact with pagan social influence 

He does not quote Scripture, but is full of its spirit and 
phraseology, and is therefore a strong witness to the canon 
of the New Testament, his statement as to the four feet of 
the couch in Vision (3, xiii.) “ for the world too is upheld 
by four elements’* being regarded by Dr. C. Taylor as the 
basis of the famous words of Irenaeus on the necessarily 
fourfold character of the Gospel. 

The first quarter of Hermas is in the Codex Sinaiticus, 
the rest up to jPar, ix. 30 is in the Athos MS. of the four- 
teenth century : while the concluding part is supplied from 
Latin versions, of which there are two. 
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The exquisite beauty of this fragment tempts one to include 
it in the earliest literature of the Church, although it is quite 
possible that it belongs to the third century. Bishop Light- 
foot, however, thinks it more probable that it was written 
about A.D. 150, in the time of Justin Martyr, among whose 
spurious writings it was included in the Strasburg MS. 
(which was destroyed in the war of 1870), and to whom it 
Avas wrongly attributed. 

It is a good introduction to the age of the Apologists, and 
it touches with a sure and cultured hand many of the topics 
with w’hich the great line of the defenders of the Christian 
faith were occupied in their presentation of the new religion 
to the critical and inquiring minds around them. 

It has been suggested with some plausibility that Diognetus 
Avas the noble Athenian philosopher who was entrusted with 
the education of Marcus Aurelius, There is a certain at- 
mosphere of courts and culture in the wTiting, in spite of its 
vivid sympathy with the simplicity of the Christian life, and 
the allusion in c. vii. to ‘‘ the King sending his son who is 
also a King might well have a contemporary reference to 
the adoption of Marcus Aurelius by Antoninus Pius, or to 
Marcus Aurelius sharing the Imperial power with L. Aelius 
or Commodus. 

The two last chapters do not belong to the original work. 
They have all the appearance of being the conclusion of a 
sermon at the Eucharist, before the departure of the cate- 
chumens, The actual conclusion of the apology is lost. 
Lightfoot considers it not unlikely that the two concluding 
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chapters were the work of Pantaenus, the instructor of 
Clement of Alexandria (c. iSo-200). Westcott notices their 
reflection of the teaching of St. John's Gospel and suggests 
its connexion with the Ophite heretical sect, who largely used 
that Gospel [Bible in Churchy p. 106). 

A short summary will best reveal the writer’s power and 
method. 

Introduction. — (i) I gladly satisfy your curiosity, Diog- 
netus, about the Christian religion : you inquire what God 
they vrorship, how it is they despise Greek and Jewish Gods, 
how they love another, and as to the significance of their 
new interest in life. 

(ii) Clear your mind then of all prejudice, and hear a new' 
story. The worship of material gods is philosophically ab- 
surd. Do they not rot and decay ? You hate the Christians 
for rejecting them. But if they are divine is not your wor- 
ship an insult to them ? your guarding of your valuable idols, 
and neglect of the cheaper ones — ^your propitiation of them 
by blood and fat. No human being would like it. There- 
fore your gods must be insensible. 

(iii) The Jews are equally at fault. They sacrifice 
similarly, but to a living God, and they wrongly suppose 
that He who is in need of nothmg needs burnt offerings. 

(iv) The Jews’ religion of meats, the Sabbath, Circum- 
cision, Fasting and new moons, is foolish. The Christians 
rightly abjure the silliness, fussiness ” and pride of the Jews. 

(v) “ The Christians are not distinguished from the rest 
of mankind either in locality or in speech or in customs.” 
Yet theirs is a marvellous citizenship. ‘'They dwell in 
their own countries, but only as sojourners ; they bear their 
share of all things as citizens, and they endure all hardships 
as strangers. Every foreign country is a fatherland to them, 
and every fatherland is foreign. They marry like other 
men and beget children, but they do not cast away their 
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offspring. They have their meals in common, but not their 
wives. They find themselves in the flesh, and yet they live 
not after the flesh. Their existence is on earth, but their 
citizenship is in heaven. They obey the established laws, 
but they surpass the laws in their own lives. They love 
all men, and they are persecuted by all. They are ignored, 
and yet they are condemned. They are put to death, and 
yet they are endued with life. They are in beggary, and yet 
they make many rich. They are in want of all things, and 
yet they abound in all things.” Jew and Greek alike per- 
secute them, and yet do not know why they do it. 

(vi) “ In a word what the soul is to the body, thus the 
Christians are in the world. The soul is spread through all 
the members of the body, and Christians through the divers 
cities of the world.” They are in the world, not of it. The 
flesh hates the soul, but the soul loves the flesh : The soul 
is enclosed in the body and yet holds it together. “So 
Christians are kept in the world as in a prison-house ; and 
yet they hold the world together.” Punishment multiplies 
them : “ So great is the office, for which God hath appointed 
them, which they may not decline.” 

(vii) Their treasure is in no sense a human thing. God 
sent His teaching not “ by a subaltern, angel, or ruler,” “ but 
by the very Artificer and Creator of the Universe Himself,” 
Lord of the elements, the sun, moon and stars, earth, sea, 
and fire. He was not sent to inspire fear? No. “In 
gentleness and meekness has He sent Him as a King might 
send His Son, who is a King. He sent Him as sending 
Gk>d. He sent Him as a man unto men ; He sent Him as 
Saviour, as using persuasion, not force — for force is no 
attribute of God.” . . . Persecution increases his followers: 
there is the proof of His presence. 

(viii) There was no real knowledge of God before Him : 
philosophical theory is but quackery. All knowledge of 
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Him is by revelation. God has communicated His whole 
loving scheme to His Son alone for Him to reveal. We 
know through Him. 

(ix) The reign of sin and disorder was preparatory in 
God’s scheme to that of righteousness. When we plainly 
deserved death, ‘‘ O, the exceeding great kindness and love 
of God ; He in pity took our sin upon Him, and gave 
His own Son as a ransom ‘‘ that the iniquity of many should 
be concealed in One Righteous Man, and the righteousness 
of One should justify many that are iniquitous.*’ 

(x) This faith rests on knowledge of God : ** For God 
loved men”. Knowing Him, thou wilt love Him, and 
therefore imitate Him. We cannot imitate God’s greatness 
of power : that lies outside His greatness “ But who- 
soever taketh upon Himself the burden of his neighbour, 
whosoever desireth to benefit one that is worse off in that in 
w'hich he himself is superior, whosoever by supplying to 
those in want possessions which he received from God, be- 
comes a God to those that receive them : he is an imitator 
of God.” So shalt thou attain life, and admire those who 
are ready to die for it in the fire. . . . 

(xi) As a disciple of apostles I hand on the tradition. It 
was revealed by the Word to the disciples. “ This Word, 
who was from the beginning, who appeared as new and yet 
was proved to be old, and is engendered always young in 
the hearts of the saints ” is the source of grace. And by 
grace you will understand the discourse of the Word through 
His preachers. 

(xii) You will know how God makes those that love Him 
a Paradise, wherein are trees of knowledge and of life. 
Though our first parents were deceived by the serpent — ^yet 
“neither is there knowledge without life, nor life without 
knowledge All are deceived by the serpent who think 
they can have knowledge apart from the obedience that 
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leads to life. In the Church of God knowledge and life 
are in perfect harmony — therein is “ the harvest which God 
looks for which serpent toucheth not, nor deceit infecteth, 
neither is Eve corrupted but is believed on as a virgin, and 
salvation is set forth, and the apostles are filled with under- 
standing, and the passover of the Lord goes forward, and 
the congregations ^ are gathered together, and (all things) 
are arranged in order, and as he teacheth the saints the 
Word is gladdened, through Whom the Father is glorified 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Thus in the ten first chapters the writer explains (i) the 
ground of the Christian rejection of the Greek gods, and of 
their severance from Judaism; (ii) the supernatural basis of 
their new life of mutual love, and submission to persecution 
in the revelation of the love of God in Jesus Christ His own 
Son, Who reveals the reality of God's nature, which is open 
to our imitation, and accounts for the marvels of the Chris- 
tian life socially and individually, and (iii) he apparently 
begins in chapter x., to dwell on the significance of the 
appearance of “ this new race,” in relation to the past and 
the Second Advent. In short, he probably concluded with 
an historical envisagement of the place of the Christian 
Church in God’s complete plan. 

In the last two chapters, deep in mysticism and the 
theology of “The Word,” the writer points to Christ as 
the Light, at last sent forth, “ that was from the beginning, 
that appeared new, but was found to be old, and is ever 
newly begotten in the hearts of saints ” : Communion with 
him is secured by learning from his preachers, and the 
knowledge is attained, which Adam missed by disobedience; 
for knowledge and life are made one in the Christian Church, 
and are rapturously experienced in the Eucharistic service, 
when “ the Word is gladdened 

^ Lightfoot accepts Bunsen’s emencjation KX-fipoi for /c^poi, candles. 



PA PI AS. 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, was in all probability born 
between the years a.t>. 6o and 70. Irenaeus, who accord- 
iig to Jerome was his pupil, describes him as ‘'a hearer of 
John, and a companion of Polycarp, an ancient worthy **. 
But Eusebius draws attention to the fact that he never de- 
clared himself to be “ a hearer and eye-witness of the holy 
Apostles,’’ and considers that his "words imply that he onl}' 
received his information from their friends. We have to 
choose between the express statement of Irenaeus, which 
of course should cany great -weight, and the somewhat 
captious words of Eusebius, who wrote two centuries later, 
and was prejudiced against Papias because of his millenarian 
views. Indeed he openly stigmatizes him as a man of ** very 
small mental capacity Lightfoot has shown the arguments 
against his personal association with St, John to be incon- 
clusive, and Cruttwell regards it as “probable, though not 
fully proved *’. 

He wrote a work in five books, probably between a.d. T30 
and 140, entitled “An Exposition of the Oracles of the 
JLiOrd,’" which -would be unspeakably valuable, if we pos- 
sessed it. But we have only a few fragments, preserved 
mainly by Eusebius. It was in no sense a Gospel, but 
rather of the nature of a commentary on our Lord's sayings, 
the materials for which Papias had gathered in the Apostolic 
circle in Asia Minor, most probably at Ephesus. 

His few words in one fragment are perhaps the most 

( 55 ) 
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important evidential material for the origin of the Gospels of 
St. Matthc\\ and St. Mark, and they, according to the in- 
terpretation given to thtim, have the first place in the 
arguments of those who deal with the Synoptic problem. 
In another he gives us almost our only information about 
the apostolic circle in Asia Minor, in a third a specimen of 
the apocalyptic views of the early Church, and in a fouith 
an interesting legend of Judas. The story of the woman 
taken in adultery, which is known to be a late interpolation 
in St. John’s Gospel, is apparently stated by Eusebius to 
have been expounded by Papias from a passage in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. (Westcott and Hort, 
N.T. ii. Notes, p. 91 ; Euseb., ILE. hi. 39). As these 
fragments are of great importance, I will quote them in full. 

Fragment L (From the Preface to the Work.) 

But I will not scruple also to give a place for you along 
with my interpretations to ever}1:hing that I learnt carefully 
and remembered carefully in time past from the elders, 
guaranteeing its truth. For, unlike the man)', I did not take 
pleasure in those who have so very much to say, but in those 
that teach the truth ; nor in those who relate foreign com- 
mandments, but in those (who record) such as were given 
from the Lord to the Faith, and are derived from the Truth 
itself. And again, on any occasion when a person came (in 
my way) who had been a follower of the Elders, I would 
enquire about the discourses of the elders — what was said 
by Andrew, or by Peter, or by Philip, or by Thomas or James, 
or by John or Matthew, or any other of the Lord’s disciples, 
and what Aristion and the Elder John, the disciples of the 
Lord, say. For 1 did not think that I could get so much 
profit from the contents of books, as from the utterance of a 
living and abiding voice. (Euseb., IRst Ec. iii. 39). 
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Fragnit-m ii. 

And the Elder said this also : 2 ilark, having become the 
interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately everything that he 
remembered, without however recording in order what was 
either said or done by Christ. For neither did he hear the 
Lord, nor did he follow Him; but aftervi^ards, as I said 
(attended) Peter, who adapted his instructions to the needs 
(of his hearers) but had no design of gmng a connected ac- 
count of the Lord’s oracles. So then Mark made no mistake, 
while he thus wrote down some things as he remembered 
them ; for he made it his one care not to omit anything that 
he heard, or to set down any false statement therein . . . • 
So then Matthew composed the oracles in the Hebrew 
language, and each one interpreted them as he could* 
(Euseb., H,E. iii. 39). 

Fragment HL 

(Papias reports St. John as saying that our Lord taught 
as follows.) The days will come, in which vines shall grow, 
each having 10,000 shoots, and on each shoot 10,000 
branches, and on each branch again 10,000 twigs, and on 
each twig 10,000 clusters, and on each cluster 10,000 
grapes, and each grape when pressed shall yield 25 measures 
of wine. And when any of the saints shall have taken hold 
of one of their clusters, another shall cry, I am a better 
cluster, take me, bless the Lord through me. Likewise also 
a grain of wheat shall produce 10,000 heads, and every 
head shall have 10,000 grains, and every grain 10 pounds 
of fine flour, bright and clean, and the other fruits, seeds, and 
the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and all the 
animals, using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious obedi- 
ent to man in all subjection. 

But those things are credible to them that believe. And 
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when Judas the traitor did not believe, and asked;i how shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord? he relates 
that the Lord said, They shall see, who shall come to these 
(times), (Irenaeus, Haer, V. xxxiii. 3 and 4.) 

Fmgment iv. 

Judas (did not die by hanging, but was cut down) and 
walked about in this world a terrible example of impiety ; 
his flesh swollen to such an extent, that where a waggon can 
pass with ease, he was not able to pass, no, not even the 
mass of his head merely. They say that his eyelids swelled 
to such an extent that he could not see the light at all, while 
as for his eyes they were not visible even by a physician 
looking through an instrument, so far had they sunk from 
the surface. (Cramer, Catena ad Acta S,S. ApostoL (1838), 
p. 12 sq, ; Lightfoot, 4 ;^. Fathers^ p. 535.) 

Eusebius also notes that Papias recorded a marvellous 
tale from the daughters of Philip of a man being raised from 
the dead, another of Barsabas swallowing a deadly poison 
without being harmed, and of a teaching of Christ that there 
will be a period of 10,000 years after the resurrection, dur- 
ing which the Kingdom of Christ will exist on earth, a belief 
which Eusebius attributes to a too literal understanding of 
mystical teaching, and which he laments has misled many 
church fathers. 

This is all that remains of Papias, Such fragments as iii, 
and iv. (Eus., II,E. iii. 39) seem to confirm Eusebius* esti- 
mate of his mental capacity, viz. : that he “ was very limited 
in his grasp The utmost credit we could give to iii. would 
be to regard it as a very much garbled and exaggerated 
version of some saying of our Lord, perhaps a quotation 
from Apocalyptic literature. At least iii, and iv. serve to 
throw out in strong relief the simplicity and sanity of the 
canonical writings. But it is interesting to have a glimpse 
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into the confused circle of ideas in which the intellectual life 
of Papias moved, and to realize that side by side with the 
sober inspiration of canonical books there was an under- 
growth of curious speculation and inquiry, an unrestricted 
popular comment on the text constantly growing, whose 
statements were not yet altogether disentangled from the 
authority of the recognized books. Fragment ii., taken almost 
in its literal sense, is the foundation of the conclusions o^' 
modern criticism on the origin of our first three Gospels. 
It stands for the Two Document theorj^ viz. : that in Mark 
we have the original account of our Lord’s works, -while the 
principal elements in both Matthew and Luke are drawn 
from the writing which Papias refers to as the “ Oracles in 
the Hebrew Language,” and is usually referred to as the 
** Logia Fragment i., his preface, of course raises a host 
of interesting questions ; among them whether Papias implies 
the existence of two Johns at Ephesus, and which of the 
Johannine books are to be credited to each. Lightfoot thinks 
that the Apostle and the Elder w-ere two distinct persons. 
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To give a detailed account of the Gnostic scliools would l)c 
beyond the modest scope of this survey of early Christian 
writings. But at the same time it is impossible to undci- 
stand early Christian literature without realizing how great 
the influence of Gnosticism was both without and witirin 
the Church during the first four centuries. It was like a 
subtle atmosphere in which Christian thinking had to be 
done, and sometimes it penetrated into the thought. 

Gnosticism was practically a sister-religion, compounded 
of Persian, Samaritan, Alexandrian, and Jewish belief, and 
Greek philosophy, which came into being side by side with 
Christianity, and offered its own interpretation of the same 
problems which Christ claimed to solve. It was no mere 
product of fanciful Christian thought. It \vas in existence 
as early as Christianity, and it made a strong and persistent 
effort to absorb and transform it. Simon Magus, as lias 
been well said, “baptized, but still ‘in the bond of ini(iuily,’ 
is typical of the relation of Gnosticism to the Church 

In the face of much difference of view among scholars on 
the references to Gnostic error in the New 'Jestainent, a 
question that it would take us too far to enter upon lujre, 
we may note the following passages, as seeming lo hv 
directed against such ideas — Col. ii. 8-i8, and 21, 23; 

I Tim. iv. 3, 4, 7 ; ii Tim. ii, rS ; iii. 6, 7 ; iv. 3, ; 

Titus i-r6; iii. 9; t John ii. 22, iv, 3 .sy., ii. 4, 9; Rc\ 
ii. 6, 15, 20. Thus the earliest documents piohably 
begin a contest which has not ceased even in our day, 
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for Theosophy is but modern Gnosticism. The Gnostics 
agieed in claiming a special “gnosis” or “knowledge,” 
hence their name. This was given, they asserted, by re- 
velation and secretly handed on. Their chief principle 
was the dualism between God and matter, which is 
essentially evil. The kingdom of goodness and reality is 
eternally opposed to the world of phenomena — the one is 
the Pleroma or “Fulness,” the other the Kenoma or 
“ Emptiness ”, And the world that we know was not the 
creation of God, but of an inferior being, a Demiurge” or 
Creator, who tended to be regarded as God’s enemy. He 
sprang from a distant “Aeon,” or emanation from God. 
One such Aeon was supposed to have fallen into our evil 
Cosmos, and introduced a spark of good. He longs for 
release, and the most perfect Aeon comes to redeem him 
and the Cosmos. Thus the redemption of individual souls 
becomes possible, through the knowledge of ideal truth 
imparted by the Saviour : and the redeemed have to learn 
how to contend successfully by magical arts against the 
spirits that oppose them. In contact with Christianity the 
Gnostics were content to regard Christ as the “Saviour- 
Aeon,” but the idea of an Incarnation in matter was im- 
possible to them ; so they made His Humanity a mere 
appearance, a doctrine that is called Docetism. 

Their altitude to matter and the body led different schools 
of Gnostics along two opposite paths. Despising the body, 
they cither gave full reign to lust, or in rigid asceticism 
forswore marriage and all pleasures of the senses. 

The main result of the long conflict of Gnosticism with 
Christianity was that the Church had found herself compelled 
to develop the implications of her own belief, and to decide 
on the Canon of her sacred and inspired books. She 
emerged from the contest with a Creed and a New Testa- 
ment. And Gnosticism, for all its brilliant pretensions and 
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lofty speculation, died down, as incapable of permanently 
attracting the human spirit. 

Simon of Gilteh and Cerinthus come down to us as the 
chief Gnostics of New Testament times : whether the former 
was identical with Simon Magus is an unsolved problem, and 
it is impossible to disentangle the true from the false in the 
strange story of his pretensions to be a manifestation of God. 
His “Great Announcement” was known to Justin and 
Hippolytus. Cerinthus was an Egyptian educated at Alex- 
andria, and may w’ell have come into contact with St. John 
at Ephesus. The account of his teaching in Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, and Epiphanius shows him to have mingled 
Gnosticism with Judaism : the God of the Jews was according 
to his view an angel, not a hostile demiurge : he held the 
views of the Ebionites as to Christ’s humanity ; and St. 
John’s w'ritings seem to allude to him in places. 

Basilides, active as a teacher early in the second centur}', 
Valentinus (attacked by Justin before a.d. 145) and Mai cion 
are the great Gnostic leaders of the second century. Basilides 
wrote a commentary called “Exegetica,” and a Gospel for 
his followers. 

His system is the philosophy of the evolution of the sons 
of God through a complicated development from the original 
seed created by the Supreme God. Our world was not His 
direct creation, but that of “The Great Archon,” who lulcd 
from Adam to Moses ; a second Archon (Jehovah) succeeded 
him, and before the coming of Christ these Archons realized 
they were not supreme, and felt the fear of the Lord, whicli 
entered our sphere in Jesus, who is drawing up the sons of 
God to a state called “ the great Ignorance,” similai to the 
Buddhist Nirvana. 

Valentinus made wider ventures than Basilides : he at- 
tempted to indoctrinate the whole Christian world ; and the 
greattist minds of the Church, Irenaeus, Teiliillian, and 
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Origen were occupied in contending with him ; in his system 
there is a supreme God and a Demiurge, but Redemption 
is wrought first in the Pleroma by the Aeon Christus, and 
the Soter (Saviour) Who comes down to save the mundane 
sphere is but His counterpart. He is not incarnate but he 
descended on the earthly Christ at His Baptism, and deserted 
Him at His Passion. There were two Christs in Jesus, a 
psychical and a pneumatic ; the pneumatic ascended to the 
Pleroma, and the psychical to the Demiurge. And men are 
divided according as they can rise to the psychical or the 
pneumatic Christ. It was a very elaborate theology, with a 
great array of aeons, and grades of interrelated beings. Its 
popularity and wide acceptance give us an idea of the kind 
of world into which the simple teaching of the Church was 
penetrating : a world, as St. Paul says, which by wisdom 
knew not God 

Marcion was an even more dangerous enemy, because he 
was not so much a theosophist as a practical religious leader. 
He held the Gnostic tenets — the distinction between the 
Supreme God and the Demiuige, the low view of the Old 
Testament, the non-material character of Jesus Christ Who 
came from the Supreme God. From Tertullian’s book 
against him we recognize the exalted place he gave to Christ, 
as the only possible and full manifestation to man of the 
highest good, and his lofty if imperfect and erroneous 
leaching that God is love only, and has no room in His 
nature for justice. Christ to him is not the Messiah pro- 
mised in the Old Testament by the Demiurge. He is a 
superior Being, Whom the Demiurge failing to understand 
persecutes and slays by the hands of the Jews. The Gospel 
to Marcion was in violent opposition with the Law, yet he 
lived a rigidly ascetic life disdaining marriage and pleasure. 
His rigour indeed was the cause of his leaving a too 
indulgent Church, and founding his own sect. 
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He rejected everything in the Bible that did not square 
with his own views, considered St. Paurs the genuine 
picture of Christ, and adapted the Gospel of St. Luke on 
a Pauline basis for the use of his followers. He died about 
A.D. 1 66, having founded a sect that had congregations 
wherever the Church existed, and was still flourishing two 
centuries later. 

Such were the leading schools of the Gnosticism which 
threatened in the second century to displace the truth 
delivered to the saints. The struggle was all the more 
vehement because of the superficial likenesses between 
Christianity and Gnosticism. By its kindred ideas it was 
able to claim fellowship with the Church. But it was 
essentially alien to the Christian revelation, it had its own 
roots, asserted its own freedom, and revealed itself to the 
Christian instinct as its subtlest enemy. Its very vigour 
caused such strong reactions against it, that by the third 
century it became “a spent force 
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The early books we have already considered are of an ortho- 
dox character, put together in a literary form that appealed 
to the educated leaders of the Church. And the Christian 
writings, as one advances further into the second century^, 
in their warfare with heathen philosophy, Jewish attacks, 
and heresy, become more and more the preserve of the 
highly-cultured. They cannot represent the minds of the 
vast mass of a Christian populace, drawn from the slaves 
and lowest classes of great cities. The official records, the 
letters circulated between Churches, the learned apologies 
full of Greek philosophy and poetry, and assuming an 
intimate acquaintance with the whole of the Old Testament, 
were evidently not for them. Even the recognized canonical 
gospels by their simplicity, plainness and restraint must have 
seemed cold and formal to the curiosity and imperfect out- 
look of the uneducated, who were full of credulity, imagina- 
tion, and superstition. And they had their own literature. 
It was wild, fantastic, and daring. It boldly filled up the 
gaps of the canonical gospels. It embroidered the life of 
Christ and His relatives with superfluous marvels. It 
followed the apostles amid a host of miracles all over the 
known world. It penetrated with Paul to the seventh 
heaven, viewed with him the Throne of glory, and saw the 
doom of souls. And heretical speculation was not slow to 
avail itself of this easy road to foist upon the Gospel story 
its own alien ideas. “The Church,” said Eusebius, “has 
four gospels, heresy has many We should look then in 

(6s) 5 
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the apocryphal writings which began to grow up side by 
side with the canonical, and continued to be produced long 
after the Canon of the New Testament was complete, for a 
real picture of what many of the rank and file representing 
one side of the Church’s life, dreamed and fancied. Their 
feet were fixed on the ground of moral renewal and sanity, 
but their eyes were set on strange fantastic shores. They 
had turned their backs on the lOUt of corruption, and in 
retirement from the world, their imagination wove a fabric 
for the most part unrecognized and unlicensed by the official 
teachers of the Church. 

Tne Apocryphal Gospels alone open an immense field of 
inquiry. What is the relation of each to the local condi- 
tions where it arose? Amid its various editions as it 
passed down the years how far can we detect the original 
elements ? What were the interrelations of documents that 
closely resemble one another ? How far has this or that 
Gospel been altered from its earlier form in the interests 
either of heresy, or of orthodoxy ? What does a chance 
quotation from them in an orthodox writer imply as to his 
conception of their standing and authority ? Such are some 
of the questions discussed by the students of this wide 
range of books. Moreover, additions to the store are from 
time to time being made from Eastern libraries and the dust- 
heaps of Egypt, which still further complicate the problems. 

The main inquiry of the ordinary Christian believer, 
whether any light upon our Lord’s life and words, apait from 
what the canonical gospels give us, is to be discovered in 
these books, may be easily answered. They supply us with 
nothing about Christ upon which we can rely, save a few iso- 
lated sayings, distorted and exaggerated, the original element 
of which may have passed from mouth to mouth among the 
early disciples without being captured by the compilers or 
the writers of our gospels. Students of these gospels come 
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back to the New Testament with a renewed and thankful 
sense of its exact reproduction of the events it describes, 
its correct transcription of the recorded words of our Lord, 
its plain simplicity, its providential inspiration and preserva- 
tion, and the sense that the Church was divmely guided 
in setting apart in the early years of the second century 
the literature w'e know as the New Testament, as its 
official standard of belief, into which it became more and 
more impossible for anything alien to its spirit and authority 
to be introduced. Thus the winters we have considered 
quote largely and almost exclusively from our canonical 
books, and we realue that they were on the way to the 
definite statements of Tlie Muratorian Cano7t (a.d. iSo), to 
the comparison by Irenaeus (a.d. 177) of the Gospels to 
the four winds, and to the words of Origen on St. Luke’s 
Preface, which after ruling out the Gospels of the Egyptians, 
of the Twelve, of Thomas, of Basilides, and a spurious 
Matthew, conclude “ but the Church of God accepts only 
the four But in spite of ecclesiastical condemnation the 
Christian apocrypha flourished from century to century, 
developing in the manner of Hebrew Midrash, incorporating 
the romantic elements of Hellenic and Indian story, like a 
wild garden full of plants borrowed from foreign lands. 

The usual method of roughly grouping this large mass of 
kindred literary matter is to arrange them in three classes, 
which occasionally overlap, viz. : — 

(i) Gospels of the type of our first three Gospels, which 
follow early tradition. 

(ii) Gospels definitely in the interest of heresy. 

(iii) Gospels which are intended to fill up the gaps in the 
tradition of the canonical gospels and more particularly of 
the Infancy. 

But Dr. Moflatt classifies them more conveniently ac- 
cording to their subject-matter, as follows : — 
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1. Gospels of the Birth and Infancy of Jesus. 

2. General gospels covering our Lord’s life and ministry. 

3. Gospels of the Passion and Resurrection. 

We will follow this method of classification here — 

I. Gospels of the Infancy, 

(i) TJic Fnotevangelium Jacobi^ brought back from the 
East in 15 — by the French scholar Postel,i tells the 
miraculous birth of Maiys introducing artless and naive 
pictures of the peasant life of Joachim and Anna, her being 
placed in the Temple, and her union with the aged Joseph, 
the Virgin-Birth and Flight into Egypt. “None of the 
Infancy Gospels is so free from extravagance and silliness. 
The child Jesus is a child, and if the halo has begun to 
grow round the head of Mary she is still a woman ” 
(IMoffatt), It claims to be written shortly after the death 
of Herod the Great, but is probably of the third century. 

(ii) The Gospel of Thomas. — The original seems to have 
existed early in the second century. Our extant versions 
are probably as late as the Protevangelium. It is impos- 
sible to say what the original element was. The child 
Jesus is throughout a miracle-worker; He causes his clay 
spanow's to fly away. Pie heals a boy who cut his foot 
splitting wood, and Joseph when bitten by a viper. He carries 
water to his mother in his cloak. Sometimes He is malevo- 
lent. He strikes a boy dead who offended Him, and is 
regarded as a nuisance by the village. The picture is often 
unpleasant, as in the school story which suggests Gnosticism. 
Tne Master said, “Say Alpha,” He said, “Alpha”, But 
when the Master w^ent on and ordered Him to say “ Beta,” 
the Lord replied, “ You tell Me first what Alpha means, and 
I will tell you what Beta means ”, 

(iii) Psetido- Matthew. This is a compilation from the 

^ A Latin version was first published in 1552. 
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two former gospels and other sources. The story of the 
flight into Egypt has many new details. Lions accompany 
the Holy Family and aid their oxen, and wolves leave them 
unharmed. The idols in the Egyptian Temple bow down 
and are broken. At the word of the child a palm tree 
bends and refreshes ALary with its fruit, and opens a spring 
of water fiom its roots. As a boy Jesus enters the lion’s 
cave and tames the lions, who follow Him, the waters of 
Joidan paiting before them. 

2. General Gospels, 

(1) A group of Jewish Christian Gospels including the Gos- 
pel of the Hebrews^ the Gospel of the Nazarenes, the Gospel 
of the Ebionites^ and the Gospel of the Twelve, These were 
'probably independent works with much common matter, 
though it is thought by some that that of the Hebrews and 
that of the Nazarenes were identical, and the Gospel of the 
'fwelve the same as that of the Ebionites. “The dif- 
ferentiation,” says Moffat, “ is a precarious task, and in the 
present state of our knowledge no reconstruction can claim 
to be more than conjectural. The probability is that there 
were several Jewish Christian Gospels approximating more 
or less closely to the type of Matthew.” 

The Nazarene Gospel seems to be quoted by Ignatius, 
and was piobably written before the end of the first century. 

The Gospel of the Hebrews was in Greek ; it seems to 
have been in use in Palestine and Egypt, and was probably 
of the same date as the Nazarene. 

The Gospel of the Ehmiiies is described by Epiphanius 
[Haer, xxx. 3) as a mutilated version of St. Matthew, 
stripped of the Birth and Genealogy ; the description of the 
Baptism implies that our Lord became the Christ at that 
point by the gift of the Holy Spirit. The Ebionites being 
vegetarians, references to animal food are eliminated. It 
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would not be possible to regard this Gospel as the original 
of St. Matthew. 

fiij The Gospel of the Egyplians, — As we have seen, this 
war> probably used by the unknown author of the Homily 
kno\vn as St. Clement early in the second century. It was 
evidently written for Egyptians, and must have been pio- 
duced about a.d. 125. It was marked by a strict asceticism, 
and advocated abstention from Marriage. "When Salome 
asked “ How long shall death prevail ? ’’ the Lord said : 
“ So long as you women bear Then said she, “ I w'ould 

have done w^ell in not bearing The Lord replies, “ Eat 
every herb, but do noteat the bitter ” (Clem., Strom., iii. 9). 
The recently discovered Oxyrhynchus fragments have con- 
siderable affinities with w^hat we know of this Gospel, \vhich 
was very popular wdth the Sabellians. 

(iii) The Gospel of Peter. — k lengthy fragment of this 
Gospel was discovered in 1886 in an eighth century MS. at 
Akhmim in Upper Egypt. It opens at the end of the trial 
of our Lord, after Pilate washes his hands, and ends 
abruptly after the Resurrection. It is most probable that it 
dates from the very end of the first century. It seems to 
depend upon St. Mark and St. Matthew, but its similarities to 
St. Luke and St. John may be reasonably thought to be due 
to the fact that they employed a common traditional matei ial. 
Nay, this Gospel may be “a popular early type of the 
inferior narratives, which Luke desired to supersede Its 
Gnostic elements too aie distinctly early. 

It aims at incriminating the Jews, and exculpating the 
Romans, and its Docetic bias is plain in the rendering of 
our Lord’s cry, “ My Power, my Power, hast thou forsaken 
Me,” and the statement that He had no pain. In the 
account of the Resurrection, Peter and the Roman sentries 
see two men descend from heaven with a great light, and 
the stone move of its own accord to admit them into tlie 
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tomb. They enter, and Peter next sees “ three men coming 
out of the tomb, two supporting the third and a Cross 
following them ; the heads of the two reached as far as 
heaven but the Head of the One Whom they escorted 
reached higher than the heavens. And they heard a voice 
from the heavens saying, “ Hast Thou preached to them 
that sleep ” ? And from the Cross came the answer — 
‘‘Yes ” 

There are no appearances to the woman, or to the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem, and there is no Ascension, for the 
“comely youth ** at the tomb on Easter morning tells Mary 
Magdalene that “the Lord has arisen to heaven”. 

(iv) As definitely heretical Gospels we hear of that of 
Basilides, composed before a.d 150, probably a transformed 
Gospel of St. Luke ; that of Marcion, which was also based 
on St. Luke ; and that of Apelles his disciple. There was 
also a Gospel used by the Ophite Naassenes. 

3. Gospels of the Passion and ResurrecHoiu 

(i) Gospel of Philip, Of this we have only one quotation, 
Gnostic in character. From the Pistis Sophia we know it 
was read in Egypt in the third century. 

(ii) Gospel of Matthias, This is not quoted, but is 
denounced by Eusebius with those of Peter and Thomas 
[H.E, iii. 25). It is thought to have been a vehicle of 
esoteric heretical teaching, supposed to have been given by 
our Lord after the Resurrection. 

(iii) Gospel of Mary, This covers certain fragments in a 
fifth century MS. Schmidt and Harnack regard it as re- 
ferred to by Irenaeus [Haer, i. 29) when denouncing a 
certain Gnostic sect. The Gnostics often issued writings 
in the name of Mary. 

(iv) Gospel of Bartholomew, Eusebius believed that 
Bartholomew took with him to India the original Hebrew 
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Gospel of Matthew. But it could not have been this which 
was denounced by Jerome under the title of the Gospel of 
Bartholomew. There are fragments of it in Latin as well as 
Greek. The former are dialogues between Jesus and 
Bartholomew of a childishly marvellous character. The 
latter are similar and deal in extravagant imagery with the 

Harrowing of Hell,’* the Virgin-Birth, the Bottomless Pit, 
and the creation of the Angels. 

(v) Gospel of JYUodemus, This is really part of a Book 
of Acts, of the fourth century, elements of which may be of 
the second. 

(vi) Gospel of Gamaliel, It is suggested that there was 
such a Gospel belonging to the literature connected with 
Pilate. The fragments supposed to belong to it are few. 

(vi.) Among heretical Gospels, Epiphanius mentions the 
Gospel of Perfectmt (xxvi. 2), *‘as the very perfection of 
diabolic mischief**. It was used by the Nicolaitans or 
Ophites. He also speaks of the Gospel of Eve as a seciel 
Gnostic book of immoral tendency, and of a Gospel of Judas 
{Iren, i. 13, x : and Epiph, xxviii. x)in which Judas deliber- 
ately betrays Jesus in order to forward the Divine purpose 
of redemption. This was used by the Cainites in the second 
century. From Coptic fragments we know that the problem 
of Judas was much discussed. His fall is attributed to his 
wife’s influence. But the Cainites regarded him as a great 
mystic, who solved a deep mystery, by causing the Christ 
to suffer. 

Turning to the Books of Apocryphal Acts we find, accoi fl- 
ing to C. Schmidt {Alte Fetrusakien und Act a Pauli, 112 f,), 
that the Manichaeans had made a collection of five books, 
(Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas) to use instead of the 
canonical Acts. These were afterwards attributed by the 
Western Church to a heretic named Leucias (hence their 
common title of the Leucian Ads'), His name was originally 
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connected onlj^ with the Acts of John. And the Acts of 
Paul, which were at first regarded as orthodox, were con- 
sidered heretical through their inclusion in the Manichaean 
collection. This view is accepted by Professor Kirsopp 
Lake. 

Acfs of Paul, By the discovery of the Coptic Text by 
Schmidt in 1903 it was proved that the well-known Acts of 
Paul and Theda w'ere a part of the whole work. They 
describe Paul's journey from Antioch to Iconium, Myrrha, 
Sidon, Tyre, Sidon, to an imprisonment in the mines of 
Macedonia, and to Philippi, where he corresponds with the 
Corinthians, denouncing heresies concerning the resurrection 
of the flesh, the creation, the real Humanity of Christ, and 
His birth of Mary, and gives an account of St. Paul's martyr- 
dom by Nero. Tertullian {De Baptismo xvii.) regards it as 
orthodox, and it is attested by Eusebius iii. 25) as 

doctnnally of an intermediate character. It must have been 
written between a.d. 160 and 200. Its theology is not 
tinged by the heresies of its day, but at the same time it is 
not Nicene. Jesus Christ is called God, but there is no 
distinction made consciously between the Word and the 
Spiiit. The controversies of the third century weie fought 
out from this indeterminate basis. The Thekla portion is 
full of interest and beauty. 

Ads of Peter ^ There are three fragments of this work, 
the date of which seems to be a little before or after a.d. 
200. The first gives a queer story of Peter curing his 
daughter s paralysis, the second the events preceding Peter's 
Martyrdom, and the third which overlaps the second is the 
“ Martyrdom of Peter,” including the Qtio Vadis ? story. It 
is dependent on the Acts of Paul, and also, where tinged by 
Docetism, on the Acts of John. 

Acts of John, This is used by Clement of Alexandria 
(Adimhrationes to 1 John i. r) and is therefore dated about 
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the middle of the second centuiy. It includes incidents at 
Ephesus, “a docetic account of the Passion in which the 
true Christ makes a revelation to the apostles, while the 
phantasmal Christ is being crucified,” and the account of St. 
John’s death after the Sunday Eucharist. Apart from its 
rigid asceticism and dislike to marriage, it is regarded as 
‘‘ finer literature than the Acts of Paul, some of the mystical 
passage^ reaching a magnificent level (K. Lake, Dictmiary 
of Apostolic Churchy L, Art., “ Apociyphal Acts”). 

Acts of Andrew, This is supposed to be the work of 
Leucias, as well as the Acts of John. We have only a few 
fragments. There is no reference in the account of Andrew’s 
crucifixion to the shape of his cross. 

Acts of Thomas, The Greek version is from a Syriac 
original, probably of the third century. It tells the story of 
the evangelization of India and is full of maivels. It con- 
Uins two interesting Gnostic hymns, the Bridal Ode ” and 
**the Hymn of the Soul,” considered by Burkitt to belong 
to the School of Bardesanes (a.d. 154-222). 

There are points of contact in Thomas’ character as “ a 
twin of Christ ” with the cult of the Dioscuri or Heavenly 
twins at Edessa, where these Acts probably originated. 
(Rendel Harris : The Diosairi in the Christ Legends^ 1903* 
and The Cult of the Heavenly TwtnSy 1905). 

The Apocalypse of Peter, 

Besides the Apocalypse of John there were other Apoca- 
lyptic writings in the early Church, Part of the Apocalypse 
of Peter was discovered with the fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter and published in 1892. This was mentioned in The 
Miirato?’ian Canon (a.d. 170-200) side by side with the 
Apocalypse of John^ though marked as doubtful, and by 
Clement of Alexandria : Eusebius refused to accept it. 

“ The opinion of scholars seems to be in favour of a veiy 
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early origin, going back to quite the beginning of the second, 
or possibly even to the end of the first century ” (Cruttwell, 
Literary History of Early Christianity ^ i. 157). It contains 
(1) A discourse of Christ ; (ii) A description of Paradise ; 
and (ill) An Inferno. It is not unlike the accounts of the 
Unseen World found in the Book of Enoch and other 
Jewish Apocalypses. 

In several of such Jewish Apocalyptic works, we find a 
great deal of Christian interpolation, showing the strong 
appeal that their mystic imagery made to the Christian mind. 
We may instance the Ascension of Isaiah^ and 4 Ezra^ as 
well as the Sibylline Oracles^ except Books iii to v. 
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I WILL succumb to the temptation of giving a short descrip- 
tion of these beautiful poems, although it may be questioned 
whether they fall within the penod of our survey. At any 
rate they cannot be much outside it, so many aie the signs 
in them of a primitive character. No religious literature is 
complete without its hymns, and we have had very little 
evidence yet of the existence of a devotional poetry in the 
earliest days of the Church. In these odes we have speci- 
mens of religious poetry of great literary beauty combined 
with the sinceiest spirit of devotion : they have the common 
note of a glad and happy faith that sounds in the sacred 
songs of all Christian churches and sects, and unites the 
'Catholic and Piolcstant in the deep undertide of leligioiis 
feeling. 

The odes must be distinguished from The Psalms of 
Solomon^ which are definitely Jewish and date from about 
50 EC. The Odes were brought back to the world in 1909 
by Dr. Eendel Harris’ edition of a recently discovered Syriac 
text : previously only five were known, being quoted in the 
Gnostic work, the Pistls Sophia, The Syriac MS. con- 
tained the Psalms as well, and their identification led to 
that of the odes. The first two odes are missing, but one 
is supplied from the Fistis Sophia, 

There are various theories as to the date and character of 
this collection. Rendel Harris makes them the work of a 
Jewish Christian at the end of the first century, and he re- 
gaids them merely as religious poems. Harnack thinks 

(76) 
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them to be an originally Jewish collection written before the 
Fall of the Temple, re-edited and interpolated by a Christian 
of A.D. 100 : and Dr. Allan Menzies agreed, regarding them 
as intended for proselytes to the Jewish faith. Grimme is 
much of Harnack’s view. 

Archbishop J. H. Bernard, who edited them in Texts and 
Studies^ argues in great detail that they are altogether 
Christian, and “that the numerous allusions which they 
contain to baptismal doctrine and to the Eastern ntual of 
baptism indicate that they are Hymns of the Baptized, com- 
parable to the Hymns of Ephraem Syrus There aie 
many forcible arguments in favour of this view, and their 
suitability to the use of catechumens before and after 
baptism becomes more and more evident as one reads 
them. 

They may well have been committed to memory by can- 
didates under instruction in order to impart a wealth of 
doctrinal truth and a lofty spiritual tone to their minds. Or 
they may have been a kind of class hymn-book. Cyril’s 
Catechetical Lectures at Jerusalem (a.d. 347) are full of 
echoes of their imagery. 

They appear in ancient lists of uncanonical Scriptures 
side by side with the Psalms of Solomon. Solomon is said 
to have written 1005 odes (i Kings, iv, 32). It was there- 
fore natural for an anonymous writer to ascribe his work to 
Solomon. There seems to be no other explanation of their 
name. 

It is then a hymn-book of the early Church that we have 
before us. It is a collection of devotional poems that were 
probably familiar to thousands of converts who throughout 
the East gave up the world for Christ. These verses with 
their noble imagery and txue sentiment stood to them for 
the expression of the spirit they were of. They entered in 
and rested fruitfully in their memory, and mingled with their 
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new thoughts of holy things. They were pure and swift 
vehicles by whose help minds a little while ago corrupt rose 
up to God. They were sung devoutly perhaps by the slaves 
and humble-folk of great cities, and were not seldom on the 
lips of young martyrs like Perpetua and Felicitas amid the 
honors of the amphitheatre. Therefore there is a sacred- 
ness about them that forbids us to treat them as common 
verse. 

Their “ untroubled joyousness is remarkable. Sin and 
icpentance are not dwelt upon, only the bright purity of 
the new life. There is only one obscure reference to the 
Eucharist. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is implied. 
God is the Creator-Father, Jesus Christ is the Incarnate 
Son, born of a Virgin, crucified *‘on the outspread tree” 
‘*to redeem His people,’’ and the basis is laid for the 
imagery of the Harrowing of Hell, upon which after-writers 
built. And the thought of the Holy Spirit is seldom absent. 
We must remember that these songs date from the time 
when the reserve of Christian teachers was tending more 
and more to the “ disciplina arcani,” i.e. the giving of com- 
plete teaching only to the baptised. They are certainly 
not of heretical origin, although a passage in Ode xii. sug- 
gests Gnosticism, and five of them, as we have seen, are ap- 
propriated by the writer of the Pistis Sophia. Their intensely 
mystical character will account for their appeal to Gnostic 
thinkers, but this in no way affects their orthodoxy. 

Of the forty-one odes twenty-five are placed in the mouths 
of catechumens, six are spoken by the Church. In Ode x. 
Christ is the speaker, and the remainder are more of the 
nature of dialogues in which Christ, the catechumens, and 
the Church take part. 

Archbishop Bernard thinks the unity of style, and the 
recurrence to the same themes — love, knowledge, truth, faith, 
joy, hope, rest, light, peace, redemption, and grace — sug- 
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gest that the odes are all by one writer. But of course 
there are periods when the same spirit animates several 
writers, and the productions of a school of poets become so 
similar that they seem to be the outpouring of one mind. 

Their date, according to the Archbishop, would most pro- 
bably be “ between 150 and 200, and preferably in the latter 
half of that period 

In these hymns the Lord is the Christian’s crown, “ not 
like a withered crown which blossometh not ; but thou livest 
upon my head and thou hast blossomed upon my head ” (1). 
“He is as a garland upon my head, and I shall not be 
moved ; even if everything be shaken I stand firm ; and if 
all things visible should perish, I shall not die, because the 
Lord is with me and I am with Him. Hallelujah (v). The 
Spirit of the Lord moves within the Christian “as the hand 
moves over the harp, and the strings speak (vi). His joy 
in the Lord is “as the sun to them that seek its daybieak; 
because He is my Sun and His rays have made me rise up, 
and His light hath dispelled all darkness from my face . . . 
The way of error I have left, and have walked towards Him, 
and have received salvation from Him without grudging ” 
(xv). His hope resembles all natural beautiful things — it is 
like the honey distilling from the honeycomb, the milk from 
a loving mother’s breasts, the fountain gushing forth. He 
is radiant with an overpowering joy. “ My face exults with 
His gladness and my spirit exults in His love, and my soul 
shines in Him’’ (xl). “I was carried like a child by his 
mother ; and the dew of the Lord gave me milk ” (xxxv). 
And over him bioods a profound peace — “As the wings of 
doves over their nestlings, and the mouth of their nestlings 
towards their mouths, so also are the wings of the Spirit over 
my heart ... I believed and therefore I was at rest ” 
(xxviii). “ I love the Beloved, and my soul loves Him : and 
vrhere His rest is, there also am I ... I have been united 
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to Him, for the Lover has found the Beloved, and because 
I shall love Him that is the Son, I shall become a son ; for 
he that is joined to Him that is immortal, will also become 
immortal ” (iii). As an example of a very short ode, which 
is full of the spirit in them all, we will set down Ode xxxii : — 
To the blessed there is joy from their hearts, and light 
from Him that dwells in them ; and words from the Truth, 
Who was self- originate : for He is strengthened by the holy 
.power of the Most High ; and He is unshakable for ever and 
ever. Hallelujah.” 

These odes contain even deeper beauties than the rhap- 
sodies of simple faith : there are wonderful passages like this 
on the ‘‘ Word ” : — “The mouth of the Lord is the true Word, 
and the door of His light ; and the Most High hath given it 
to His worlds, which are the interpreters of His beauty, and 
the repeaters of His praise, and the confessors of His counsel, 
and the heralds of His thought, and the chasteners of His 
servants. For the swiftness of the Word cannot be ex- 
pressed, and according to its swiftness, so is its sharpness ; 
and its course knows no limit. For as its work is, so is its 
expectation : for it is light and the dawning of thought, and 
by it the worlds talk to one another . . . for the dwelling- 
place of the Word is man ; and its truth is love ** (xii). 
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To most converts the new religion came as an escape from 
sin and weakness of will, to a few it was a refuge from ignor- 
ance and unsatisfied questioning. And Justin was one of 
the latter. He came to Christ as a philosopher, and he 
remained the Christian philosopher, a new Socrates teaching 
and asking questions in the streets and market-places of 
great cities. He found in St. John's doctrine of **The 
Word,” a road on which it was possible to begin the de- 
velopment of a Christian philosophy that would answer many 
hard questions. By the presence of that Divine Word, one 
day to be incarnate in Jesus Christ, he taught that the great 
heathen as well as the great Jews had followed truth. 

Justin was born about a.d. ioo at Flavia Neapolis in 
Palestine, the ancient Shechem, and was probably martyred 
in A.D, 163. Though he calls himself a Samaritan. he seems 
to have been of Gieek race. He tells us in the Dialogue 
with Trypho of his youthful yearning to know about God 
— how he went from teacher to teacher unsatisfied, how the 
Stoic left room for nothing but mechanism in the universe, 
how the Aristotelian thought first of his fees, how the 
Pythagorean wished to teach him mathematics and astro- 
nomy as a preparation for divinity, how he then came under 
the guidance of a Platonist, whose teaching he was able in 
great measure to retain as a Christian. Then follows the 
story of his conversation with the wise old man by the sea- 
shore, which resulted in his becoming a Christian. He 
heard of a truth unknown to philosophers that could be 

(81) 6 
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learned from prophets, who spoke by the Divine Spirit, and 
found it most of all in the words of Christ : “ For they 
possess a terrible power in themselves, and are sufficient to 
inspire those who turn aside from the path of rectitude with 
awe ; while the sweetest rest is afforded those who make a 
diligent practice of them {Trypho^ c. viii.). Thus he became 
a Christian, and devoted his life to going from place to 
place, and teaching as the philosophers of the time taught, 
only his teaching was the defence of the Gospel of Christ. 

Of the various books attributed to Justin three are 
certainly genuine — Tin First a?id Second Apologies^ and 
the Dialogue with Trypho, written respectively, 147 
{141, Eusebius), 150, and about 160. The Apologies show 
us how Christianity was presented to the heathen world, 
the Trypho how it was necessary to meet the arguments of 
the Jews. 

The First Apology consists of sixty-eight chapters, and is 
addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius and Lucius his 
adopted son. Its argument is briefly as follows : — 

(i.-iv.) I, Justin, ask justice for the Christians, a fair 
and impartial investigation of their case. It is too com- 
mon to condemn Christians merely for their name, (v.-viii.). 
Like Socrates we are charged with atheism, but we worship 
Father, Son and Spirit, and believe in future rewards and 
punishments, (ix.-xiii.) We reject idol worship, and believe 
God wants us to imitate Him, we look for His Kingdom, 
and forward good government by making men good, 
(xiv.-xvii.) The daemons misrepresent us to your minds. 
Think of our changed lives, and of the uniqueness of 
Christ’s teaching on chastity, love, mercy, trust in God, 
patience, oaths, civil obedience, (Matt. xxii. 17-21). 

(xviii., xix.) Arguments for the Resurrection, (xx.- 
xxiii.) The Stoics and Plato held similar doctrines to ours : 
Heathen gods had sons who suffered : This was false, and 
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a parody of our true doctrine ; it was invented by the 
daemons in anticipation of the teaching that Jesus Christ 
is the only proper Son, Who has been begotten by God, 
being His Word and first-begotten, and power. 

(xxv.-xxvi.) Heathen worships differ, but we alone are 
persecuted for peculiarity, and for our rejection of false 
unworthy tales, and contempt for charlatans like Simon of 
Gitteh, Menander his disciple, and Marcion. (xxvii.-xxix.) 
We abhor the practice of exposing children (they are often 
saved only to be instruments of gross sin) for God loves all. 
We are continent, and only marry for the sake of children, 
A young Christian was lately refused permission by the 
governor to become an eunuch: compare this with the 
Antinous scandal, (xxx.-xxxv.) But was Christ a wizard? 
His advent and work was foretold by the Hebrew prophets, 
which were translated by the lxx, and are in the hands of 
the Jews our chief enemies, as Barcochba recently proved. 
E.g, by Moses (Gen. xlix. 10 ; Isaiah xi. i). His Virgin 
birth was foretold (Is. vii. 14). Its locality (Micah v. 2). 
His crucifixion (Is. ix. 6; Is. Ixv. 2, Iviii. 2; Ps. xxii. 16) 
which you can verify from The Acts of Pilate (xxxvi.-xlii.). 
Some prophecies are in the person of the Father, some of 
the Son (e.g. Is. i, 14, xviii. 6 ; Ps. xxii. 7), some of the Spirit 
(e.g. Is. ii. 3). All have been exactly fulfilled. W e die will- 
ingly confessing Christ, like soldiers who have taken the 
oath, not like the character in Euripides (Hipp. 608). (xliii.- 
xliv.) This does not do away with Free-will; God’s fore- 
knowledge, and decrees about retribution do not destroy 
human responsibility, (xlv.) The Ascension was foretold 
(Ps. cx. i). (xlvi.) But note that Christ is the Word of 
Whom every race of men were partakers, and those who 
lived under His guidance were Christians, though thought 
atheists : e.g, Socrates, Abraham. (xlvii.-lii.) The prophets 
foretold the desolation of Jerusalem, Christ’s miracles of 
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healing, His death, His rejection, humiliation, and majesty 
(Is. lii. 13-15, hii. 1-12). (liii.) “How could we believe 
of a crucified man that He is the first-born of the Un- 
begotten God, and Himself will judge the human race, 
unless we had found testimonies concerning Him, published 
before He came and was born as man, and unless we saw 
things had happened accordingly?'* (l.-lv.) Mythology 
furnishes no such evidence. It is simply the invention of 
the daemons, who stole their material from the prophets ; 
e.g. the tale of Bacchus is founded on Gen. xlix, 10, and 
also that of Belleiophon. So arose the myths of Peiseus 
and Aesculapius. The cross alone they did not imitate, 
for they did not understand it : yet it underlies the form of 
man and all his works by sea and land. (Ivi.-lviii.) The 
daemons are still active: they inspired Simon, and Men- 
ander, and the former was honoured at Rome with a statue : 
they stir up persecutions, and raised up Marcion, \vho 
preaches “ another god and another son '*. 

(lix.-lx.) Plato borrowed his cosmogony from Moses ; and 
also says in the Timaeus of the Son of God — “ He placed 
him as a letter X on the Universe,” which he borrows from 
Num. xxi. 8. His “ Third around the third ” too, is the 
Spirit of God of Gen, i. i. 

(Ixi.-lxv.) Passing to our rites. Our converts, after pra5^er 
and fasting in which we join, are brought by us where there 
is water and are regenerated in the same way in which we 
ourselves were regenerated. For in the name of God, the 
Father and Lord of the Universe, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive the washing 
of water. For Christ also said “ Except ye be born again, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ”, Its reason we 
learned from the Apostles. They taught that in it was a 
new birth from necessity and ignorance to free choice and 
knowledge and the forgiveness of sins. It is called 
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“ IllunLiination It has been imitated by the daemons in 
heathen religions, just as the removal of shoes is boirowed 
from the vision of the Bush in the Old Testament, in which 
it was the Word of God, not the “ nameless God,’* that 
spoke to Moses. This distinction between God and His 
Word is not understood by the Jews. The daemons also 
borrowed the idea of the Spirit, and applied it to Kore, the 
goddess of AVells, and to Artemis, ‘‘ the first conception ’* of 
Zeus. 

After the Baptism we bring the baptized to the congrega- 
tion to offer prayer, ^^’'e salute one another with a kiss. 
“ Bread and wine mixed with water are then brought to ‘ the 
president of the brethren,’ and he taking them, gives 
praise and glory to the Father of the Universe, through the 
name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and offers thanks 
at considerable length for our being counted worthy to 
receive those things at his hands. And when he has con- 
cluded the prayers and thanksgivings all the people present 
express their assent by saying, Amen.^’ Next “those whom 
we call deacons give to each of those present to partake of 
tlie bread and wine mixed with water over which the 
thanksgiving was pionounced, and to those who are absent 
they carry away a portion 

(Ixvi.) “And this food is called among us ‘The 
Eucharist,* of which no one is allowed to partake but the 
man who believes that the things which we teach are true, 
and who has been washed with the washing that is for the 
1 emission of sins, and unto regeneration, and who is so 
living as Christ enjoined. For not as common bread and 
common drink do we receive those; but in like manner as 
Jesus Christ our Saviour having been made flesh by the 
word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so 
likewise have we been taught that the food which is blessed 
by the prayer of His word, and from which our blood and 
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flesh b} transmutation are nourished, is the flesh and blood 
of that Je^us, Who was made flesh. For the apostles, in the 
memoirs composed by them, which are called Gospels, 
have thus delivered unto us what was enjoined upon them ; 
that Jesus took bread, and when He had given thanks, said 
‘ This do ye in remembrance of Me, this is My body * ; 
and that, after the same manner, having taken the cup and 
given thanks, He said, ‘ This is My blood,’ and gave it to 
them alone.” (This rite the daemons have imitated in the 
mysteries of Mithra.) 

(Ixvii.) ‘‘And we afterwards continually remind one 
another of these things. And the wealthy among us help 
the needy ; and we ahvays keep together ; and for all 
things wherewith we are supplied, we bless the Maker of 
all through His Son Jesus Christ, and through the Holy 
Ghost. And on the day called Sunday, all who live in 
cities or in the country gather in one place, and the 
memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets arc 
read, as long as time permits; then when the reader has 
ceased, the president verbally instructs, and exhorts to the 
imitation of these good things. Then we all rise together 
and pray, and as we said before, when our prayer is ended, 
bread, and wine and water are brought, and the president 
in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings, according 
to his power, and the people assent saying. Amen; and 
there is a distribution to each, and a participation of that 
over vrhich thanks have been given, and to those who arc 
absent a portion is sent by the deacons. And they who arc 
well-to-do and willing give what each thinks fit ; and what 
is collected is deposited with the president, who succours 
the orphans and widows, and those who through sickness 
or any other cause are in want, and those who are in bonds, 
and the strangers sojourning with us, and in a word takes 
care of all who are in need. ^ But Sunday is the day on 
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which we hold our common assembly, because it is the 
first day on which God, having wrought a change in the 
daikness and matter, made the world ; and Jesus Christ our 
Saviour on the same day rose fiom the dead. For He w’as 
crucified on the day before that of Saturn ; and on the day 
after that of Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, having 
appealed to His disciples and apostles, He taught them 
those things, which we have submitted to you also for your 
consideration.** 

(Ixviii.) If all this is reasonable, respect it. If it seems 
absurd, despise us, but do not persecute us. Injustice will 
not escape God’s judgment. Though Hadrian’s letter 
entitles us to demand fair treatment, we appeal here not on 
the ground of his decision, but on the inherent justice of 
our cause. 

(Hadrian’s letter to Minucius Fundanus (see Euseb., 
H.E, iv. 8) follows : in which he lays down that Christians 
may be tried for breach of law, but that accusers, inspiied 
by mere calumny, are themselves to be severely punished.) 

The Second Apology throws interesting light upon the 
conditions of Christian life in Rome. A Christian lady 
who desired a divorce from a dissolute husband was betrayed 
by him to the authorities. She was herself respited, but 
Plolemaeus, who had converted her, was accused before 
Lollius Urbicus, the praefect of the city. He -was con- 
demned without proper trial, and a certain Lucius who 
objected to the injustice was also condemned. Justin, in 
spite of the peril of so doing, protests to the Senate, and in 
answer to the taunt that if the Christians want to die they 
should commit suicide — ^answers “ We do not wish to die : 
but we are resolved to confess the truth, even though we 
know it will slay us”. He develops here more fully his 
doctrine of the Divine Word, which he holds “ to have been 
originally manifested in humanity as a seed showing itself in 
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gradual development here and thereuntil its full fructification 
in Christ All men have a germ of it in their reason and 
will. Its fuller development in men like Socrates has ever 
met with opposition. In Christ it was perfectly developed, 
and His followers are justified in appropriating all the partial 
rays of truth that preceded the shining of the full light. It 
follows that they being endowed with the full truth must be 
ready to die for it. 

Justin's Dialogue with the Jerw Trypho is a longer and more 
elaborate work, distinguished by the liveliness given by a 
dramatic form. Trypho wishes to be satisfied on two points, 
firstly, How Christians who acknowledge the authority of the 
Old Testament can discard the Law of Moses, and secondly, 
How they can put their trust in a human Saviour for 
salvation. 

In his answer to the first question Justin, following the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, dwells on the transitory nature of 
the Law ; it is fulfilled in Christ Who takes away sin, w^hich 
caused the existence of the Law. The Law never manifested 
the character of God. God gave it because of the failure of 
the Jews to understand Him. Thus Justin did not treat 
the Law like St. Paul as a necessary part of Gods historical 
purpose. 

He answers the second question by an elaboiate examina- 
tion of the common ground between Trypho and himself, 
viz. the Old Testament, and shows how theophanies and 
prophecies imply a duality within the Godhead, which means 
the co-equality with the Father of the Being afterwards re- 
vealed as Christ. Here he uses language that would have 
been impossible to the orthodox later in the Church's 
history, but one could hardly expect his speculations to 
harmonize exactly with the decisions to be arrived at by 
Councils after two centuries of controversy. 

The conclusion shows Trypho, who has throughout been 
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LIS courteous as his opponent, somewhat shaken in his 
position. They part in the most friendly spirit, Justin pray- 
ing that Trypho and his friends “ recognizing that intelligence 
is given to every man, may be of the same opinion as our- 
selves, and believe that Jesus is the Son of God 

AVe owe to Justin a picture of the Church going forth to 
convince both Jews and Greeks always on grounds of reason 
and such criticism as was open to the scholarship of his day. 
We owe him models of courteous and fair discussion under 
the constant restraint of his effort to understand his op- 
ponents’ point of view. He is so full of faith that he can 
afford to be indulgent to the Jews, and indeed to all but the 
Gno-itic heretics, whom he lost no opportunity of exposing. 
His conception of “the Word,** was a grand development 
of St. John’s teaching, and became in the hands of later 
teachers a key to the greatest mysteries, and a comprehensive 
philosophy of Christianity. It is a truth that fills one of 
the noblest spheres of Christian thought to-day. It stands 
for a broad, philosophic attitude, and a real sense of Gods 
purpose being worked out in human leason. 

Justin writes as one well acquainted with Gieek poetry 
and philosophy. It is to Plato that he owes most. He 
quotes largely and correctly from the Old Testament. The 
incorrectness of some of his New Testament quotations 
raises the question how far he knew our canonical writings. 
Both Westcott and Sanday agree that he knew most of our 
New Testament documents, and means by “the memoiis 
of the Apostles” our four Gospels, and not apocryphal 
books. He quotes from St. Paul and from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews^ and attributes The Apocalypse to St. John. 

With Justin we pass from the earlier stages of Christian 
literature, when writings were put forth in letter or pamphlet 
as the moment required, to the period of studied and elabo- 
rate writing by skilled professional hands. He preserves 
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trie freshness of the earlier age, while he becomes the 
basis for the methods of later theologians. He gives us, 
moreover, hints and pictures of the thought and worship of 
the Church of his own day that are of inestimable value, 
and not least the description of the Sacramental rites in 
passages of simple beauty, which are appealed to in every 
age as sure witnesses to the place of the Sacraments in 
Christian life, and to the grace that they convey. 

AVe must not forget that Justin was a martyr ; he was no 
mere exponent of plausible arguments : the fire that burns 
steadily in his quiet persistent style was intensely real. He 
died for the faith that he had lived to champion against J ew 
and Greek. 



THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 


Apologies or defences of the Christians are said by Euse- 
bius to have been presented to the Emperor Hadrian by 
Quadratus and Aristides at Athens as early as a.d. 125 
(Euscb., iv. 3). And he gives some striking passages 

from the former. We are now in possession of the latter, 
2 */ie Apology of Anstldes, and its discover}^ forms one of the 
romances of recent scholarly enterprise. But now that we 
have It, though it is full of evidences of a very early date, 
there are sound reasons which make it unlikely that it could 
have been presented to Hadrian at either of his re- 
corded visits to Athens. It seems far more probable that 
It was presented to his adopted son, Antoninus Pius, either 
very early in his reign, or during his proconsulate at Smyrna, 
before he ascended the imperial throne, i.e. before a.d. 138. 
A study of the evidence seems to force the conclusion that 
Eusebius mistook the superscription of the Apology in re- 
ferring it to Hadrian. 

A fragment of the opening of the work in Armenian was 
published first from the Lazarist monastery at Venice. And 
it was in 1889 that Professor Rendel Harris found a text in 
Syriac in the convent of St. Catherine upon Mount Sinai. 
This he translated and edited with great care and scholar- 
ship, and was on the point of publishing when another re- 
markable discovery was made by Dr. Armitage Robinson. 
He was studying the medieval Romance of Barlaam and 
JosapJiat at Vienna, when it became clear to him that the 
lost work of Aristides was incorporated in that romance, 
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and comparison with Dr. Harris^ Syriac text made the 
identity undoubted. The Barlaam and Josaphat text is 
Greek, and the question of course arose whether it was in- 
deed the original work of Aristides, or whether it had been 
considerably altered when included in the romance. The 
Greek text diffeied considerably from the Syriac, and it was 
a problem for scholars to decide whether the differences 
were due to the Syriac translator or to the compiler of 
jBarlaam and JosapJiat Dr. Robinson concludes that it is 
safest to trust the Greek, unless there is any strong reason 
to believe the Syriac version to be nearer to the original. 
In embodying the Apology in his book, the romance-writer 
naturally had to make some necessary minor alterations. 

Barlaam and Josaphat^ now accessible in the Loeb library 
of translations, probably dates from the sixth century. It 
tells how Josaphat, an Eastern prince, whose story is based 
on that of Buddha, is shielded in his youth from all contact 
with sorrow and death, and how a monk named Bailaam 
comes disguised as a merchant, expounds to him the 
Christian hope, baptizes him, and disappears. The king 
in anger arranges a contest in which a certain Nachor is to 
impersonate Barlaam and deliver a feeble defence of Chris- 
tianity, which will be easily refuted by the rhetoricians in 
order to disgust Josaphat with his new faith. Like Balaam 
of old he comes to curse, and ends by blessing, and like 
Balaam’s ass he speaks words he does not intend, which 
result in the conversion of the king and his people. 
Josaphat afterwards ascends the throne, but. resigns the 
kingdom m order to be with Josaphat in the desert. The 
speech delivered by the impersonator of Barlaam was TM 
Apology of Aristides^ with such slight alterations as were 
obviously required in order to adapt it to an Eastern en- 
vironment. 

As signs of early date Dr. Harris notes the simplicity of 
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style, the antique cast of religious ideas and practices, and 
the friendly attitude to the Jews, in marked contrast to that 
found in the maityrdom of Poly carp and the Epistle to 
Diognetus — “ If the Church is not in the writer^s time any 
longer under the wing of the Synagogue, it has apparently 
no objection to taking the Synagogue occasionally under its 
own wing He notes too that it contains traces of a very 
primitive Chiistian creed, which may be tentatively restored 
as follows : — 

We believe in one God, Almighty 

Maker of Heaven and Earth : 

Born of the Virgin Mary : 

He was pierced by the Jews : 

He died and was buried : 

The 'third day He rose again : 

He ascended into Heaven : 

He is about to come to judge. 

The Apology has but few references to Holy Scripture 
and no quotations' from the New Testament, “although the 
Apologists' diction is coloured at times by the language of 
the Apostolic writers ” (Robinson, p, 82). But the Emperor 
is twice referred to in the Christian writings (p. no, 1. 21, 
and p. I II, 1. 24), In the first instance a written Gospel is 
implied. There are passages that suggest a dependence on 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, or more probably on 
the “ Two Ways,” which is incorporated in that document, 
and also in the Epistle of Barnabas, Dr, Robinson also 
argues that it has a great deal of matter common to the 
Preaching of Peter ^ so far as can be deduced from a recon- 
struction of that lost work from its known fragments. There 
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are also points of contact with The Epistle to Diognetus and 
the Christian Sibylline Oracles, Dr. Robinson makes it 
fairly certain, too, that the course of the argument of Celsus 
which is the object of Origen’s attack, at the end of the 
second centur}", shows that one of the sources of his know' 
ledge of Christianity, and indeed the basis of his criticism, 
was either The Apology of Aristides^ or The Freachmg of 
Peter, 

The following is a brief abstract of Dr, Harris’ translation 
of the Syriac text : — 

The apology which Aristides the philosopher made before 
Hadrian the King concerning the worship of God. 

[To the Emperor] Caesar Titus Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Pius from Marcianus Aristides a philosopher of 
Athens. 

(i) Heaven, earth, and sea led me to believe in one 
Mov er of all, the Incomprehensible God, unbegotten, without 
beginning, Who needs nothing, while all need Him, without 
name, likeness, or sex, unerring, unforgetting, needing no 
sacrifices. 

(ii) There are four races of men, Barbarians, Greeks, 
Jews, and Christians. The Barbarians reckon their origin 
from Kronos : the Greeks from Helenus, Machus, Danaus, 
Kadmus, and Dionysus. The Jews from Abraham. And 
the Christians reckon the beginning of their religion from 
Jesus Christ, Son of God born of a Hebrew virgin, Who had 
twelve disciples, was pierced, dead and buried, rose and 
ascended to heaven : and His disciples went forth and 
taught His greatness, 

(lii-vii) Which race holds the truth ? Not the Barbarians. 
For they served the created instead of the Creator, viz. 
dead images. Also among them is the worship of earth, 
water, air, or the sun. Some err in worshipping men of old. 
And none of these correspond to our true idea of God, 
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(viii-xi) The Greeks being wiser eir more seriously. 
IMany of their gods are made by hand. They have sex and 
sexual passion, they suffered, died, sinned grossly, and thus 
afforded terrible examples of vice for man’s imitation. Note 
the stories of Kronos, Zeus, Hephaestus, Asklepios, Ares, 
Dionysus, Herakles, Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite and Adonis, 
Rhea and Kore. 

(xii) The Egyptians have erred the worst. They worship 
beasts, reptiles, and plants. Note the story of Isis, Osiris, 
Horus, and Typhon. In their madness they worship the 
sheep, calf, pig, cat, and other animals. 

(xiii) The Greeks should have known better, and not 
worshipped idols that decay. They should have realized that 
God needs no sacrifice. Their philosophic doctrine of the 
unity of God should have taught them one God could not 
persecute another. Their good laws, too, condemn their 
lawless gods. 

(xiv) The Jews are neaier truth, worshipping God, not 
his works, and “ they imitate God by reason of the love they 
have for man ; for they have compassion on the poor, and 
ransom the captive, and bury the dead,” Yet they err in 
their worship. ** They suppose in their minds that they are 
serving God, but in the methods of their actions their service 
is to angels and not to God.” 

(xv) The Christians have found the truth by seeking, as 
their writings show. They know God the Creator, and keep 
His commandments in hope of the world to come. They 
are pure, straightforward, honourable, beneficent, upright. 
They do not worship idols. “Whatever they do not wish 
that others should do to them they do not practice towards 
anyone.” They make their enemies friends. Their women 
are pure, and their men chaste. They persuade their slaves 
to be Christians, and then treat them as brethren : they tell 
the truth, and love one another, helping widows, oiphans 
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and strangers for they do not call brothers those who arc 
after the flesh, but those who are in the spirit and in God ” ; 
they pay for the burial of the poor, and provide for those 

who are imprisoned ior the name of their Messiah “ And 
if there is among them a man that is poor and needy, . . . 
they fast two or three days that they may supply the needy 
with their necessary food And they observe scrupulously 
the commandments of their Messiah ; . . . every morning 
and at all hours on account of the goodnesses of God towards 
them they praise and laud Him : and over their food and 
drink they render Him thanks. And if any righteous person 
of their number passes away from the world they rejoice and 
give thanks to God, and they follow his body, as if he were 
moving from one place to another : and when a child is born 
to anyone of them, they praise God, and if again it chance 
to die in its infancy, they praise God mightily, as for one 
who has passed through the world without sins.’^ At the 
death of the sinful they lament, foreseeing their punishment. 

(xvi) They ask aright and so receive. “And because 
they acknowledge the goodnesses of God towards them, lo ! 
on account of them flows forth the beauty that is in the 
world.” They hide their good deeds, like a treasure. You 
can learn about them and their ways fiom their writings. 
“Truly this people is a new people, and there is something 
divine mingled with it.” I have not spoken of them of 
myself, but as I have read in their writings. “ And I have no 
doubt that the world stands by reason of the intercession of 
the Christians.” 

(xvii) Their writings contain not only words, but things 
actually done. The Christians are shamefully maligned by 
the Greeks, who attribute their own sensual vices to them : 
the Christians pity them and pray for them. And if one of 
them turns, he is ashamed, confesses his sins, and is forgiven 
because he sinned in ignorance. 
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Let oppression of the Christians cease. Let those who 
do not know the true God come and learn from them, and 
be prepared for “ the dread judgment which is to come by 
Jesus the Messiah upon the whole race of men.’’ 

The Apology of Aristides the Philosopher is ended. 


7 



TATIAN. 


Tatian was a native of the Tigris valley, at a time when 
Roman government and Greek education united its in- 
habitants to the Western world. His restless mind led him 
to travel in pursuit of knowledge and a satisfying leligion. 
He heard philosophers but was disgusted at their greed. 
He was initiated into “mysteries/* but they and the popular 
pagan religions alike failed to impress him. His high 
moral tone revolted at the honour that Roman art paid to 
immorality, at the indecencies of the stage and the brutality 
of the arena. In utter despair he was losing hold on hope, 
when he says, “ I came across certain barbarian writings, 
older in point of antiquity than the doctrines of the Greeks, 
and far too divine to be marked by their errors. What 
persuaded me in these books was the simplicity of the 
language, the artless style of the writers, the noble explana- 
tion of creation, the predictions of the future, the excellence 
of the precepts, and the assertion of the government of all 
by One Being. My soul being thus taught of God I under- 
stand how the writings of the Gentiles lead to condemna- 
tion, but the Sacred Scriptures to freedom from this world’s 
slavery, liberating us from thousands of tyrants, and giving 
us, not indeed what we had not received, but, what wc had 
once received, but lost through error’* (Oratio. c. xxix.). At 
Rome he became a pupil of Justin, and ere long showed 
himself a controversialist of strikingly original power, and 
satirical force. In the “Oration to the Greeks,” which 
belongs to this period of his life, he answers the sneers of 

(98) 
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the decadent heathen world by carrying the war into the 
pagan camp. He outlines the Christian faith definitely 
against the illogical and sullied background of mythology. 
He IS merciless in his criticism of heathen belief. Unlike 
other apologists he admits no analogies between the pagan 
and the Chiistian tenets. And he devotes himself to 
drawing out the superior antiquity of Christianity as in its 
essence implicit in Judaism. He upholds the doctrine of 
“ The Word/* in a different form to that of Justin, as the 
distinctive dogma of Christianity, and as the philosophic 
explanation of the universe. And in his moral intensity he 
is ever enlarging upon the goodness, and truth and purity 
of Christian ethical ideas as contrasted with the vicious 
follies of pagan thought and practice. 

After Justin’s martyrdom Tatian developed heretical ideas 
and retired to his native land, where he seems, in rigid 
asceticism and in strict obedience to the light that was in 
him, to have finished his days presenting to simple minds, 
unused to the disputes of a refined theology, the simple 
Gospel that his own independent mind had distilled from 
a very acute and intimate acquaintance with the Old and 
New Testaments. For the Churches of Edessa he produced 
a Harmony of the Four Gospels, called the Diatessaron^ 
which reveals his ardent love of St. John’s record, without 
depreciation of the first three Gospels. 

He died at Edessa somewhere about a.d. i8o. His 
heretical views seem to have been some form of Encratism^ 
a school of asceticism, abjuring marriage, animal food and 
wine, as definitely evil, and ultimately tending to a Docetic 
view of Christ's Humanity. 

Two extracts will suffice to give an idea of the style of 
the Oration. Tatian thus satirizes the philosophers : — 

“ What great and wonderful things have your philosophers 
effected? They leave uncovered one of their shouldeis: 
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they let their hair grow long ; they cultivate their beards ; 
their nails are like the claws of wild beasts. Though they 
say that they want nothing, yet, like Proteus,^ they need a 
currier for their wallet, and a weaver for their mantle, and 
a woodcutter for their staff, and rich (patrons), and a cook 
for their gluttony. O man competing with the dog, you 
know not God, and so have turned to the imitation of a 
dumb animal ! You cry out in public with an assumption 
of authority, and take upon you to avenge yourself ; and if 
you receive nothing you indulge in abuse, and philosophy 
is with you the art of getting money. . . . While inquiring 
what God is, you are ignorant of what is in yourselves ; and 
while staring all agape at the sky, you stumble into pitfalls. 
The reading of your books is like walking through a laby- 
rinth, and their readers resemble the cask of the Danaids ” 
(c. 25 and 26). 

He thus describes the Christians : — 

“Not only do the rich among us pursue our philosophy, 
but the poor enjoy instruction gratuitously ; for the things 
that come from God surpass the requital of worldly gifts. 
Thus we admit all who desire to hear, even old women and 
striplings ; and in short, persons of every age are treated by 
us with respect, but every kind of licentiousness we keep at 
a distance. And in speaking we do not utter falsehood. 
It would be an excellent thing if your continuance in un- 
belief could be kept in check ; but however that may be, 
let our cause be decided by the judgment of God. Laugh, 
if you please, but you will have to weep hereafter ” (c. 32). 

If the Oration is in some respects similar to other 
evidential works of the second century, it is far otherwise 
with the Diatessaron. By his original idea of combining 
extracts from the four recognized Gospels into one con- 
nected narrative, Tatian not only showed his sincere desire 
1 1.e. the Cyric Peregrinus. 
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to present the life and words of Christ to the Eastern Church 
in a simple form, but he unknowingly gave the greatest 
support to the authority of the four canonical Gospels. 
Only in a few rare and unimportant instances does he stray 
outside the canon in his selections. And this is a strong 
support to the orthodox view of the unique position of our 
four Gospels, 

It is owing chiefly to the work of Zahn that this lost book 
has been recovered. Being written in Syriac and used in 
the far East it was little known to the Fathers. Eusebius 
says ‘‘Tatian composed a sort of harmony, or compilation, 
I know not how, of the Gospels, and called it the Diates- 
saron. This work is current in certain quarters to-day’* 
(Euseb., H.JB, iv. 29). Theodoret, who found it in use in 
over 200 churches in his diocese by the Euphrates, writes 
about A.D. 453 that he was dissatisfied with its omission of 
the genealogies of Christ, and had it replaced by the four 
Gospels. Yet we know it continued to be used in the East. 

The story of its recovery is as follows : A Harmony of 
the Gospels in Latin was discovered in a.d. 654, by Victor, 
Bishop of Capua, which he suggested might be a translation 
of Tatian’s work, mentioned by Eusebius : but the sugges- 
tion remained unsupported for eleven hundred years, until 
in 1806 an Armenian version of the commentary of 
Ephraem, Bishop of Edessa [circ. a.d. 360), was printed at 
Venice, and translated into Latin in 1876. It was then 
seen that the basis of Ephraem*s Commentary was the 
work discovered by Bishop Victor. In 1886 two Arabic 
versions were brought to light, one in Egypt and one in the 
Vatican : and an edition was published at the celebration of 
Pope Leo X.’s jubilee. Zahn bestowed immense labour on 
the work of reproducing the text in sections, and made it 
possible to follow and to understand Tatian’s method of 
selection. 
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As a summary of the main scheme, Zahn gives the fol- 
loT?ving twelve headings (i. pp. 257-260) : — 

(i) The Logos; the Incarnation and Childhood of 

Jesus. 

(ii) The first manifestations of Jesus. 

(lii) The beginning of ministerial work. 

(iv) Jesus in Galilee. 

(v) Journey through Samaria. 

(vi) Sojourn in Galilee. 

(vii) The Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem. 

(viii) Journey through (Peraea or) Galilee and back. 

(ix) Jesus at Jerusalem at the Feast of the Dedication 

of the Temple. 

(x) Events connected with the raising of Lazarus. 

(xi) The entry into Jerusalem, etc., and events connected 

with the Last Supper. 

(xii) The Passion, Resurrection and Ascension. 

Thus under the first heading Tatian’s order ran : — 

1. St. John i. 1-5, Preface. 

2. St, Luke i. 5-79. Zacharias and Elizabeth. The 

Annunciation, Songs of 
Elizabeth and Mary. Birth 
of John. Prophecy of Zach- 
arias. 

3. St. Matt. i. 18-25. Birth of our Lord. 

4. St. Luke ii. 1-35 (? 38). Birth of our Lord. The 

Shepherds; the presenta- 
tion in the Temple. 

5. St. Matt. ii. 1-23. Visit of Magi. 

6. St. John i. 6-28. St. John Baptist, His answer to 

the Levites. 

7. St. Luke ii. 41-52. Jesus in the Temple. 
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Tatian no doubt followed mainly the chronological order 
of St. Matthew, but he often seems to have wished to 
present also an order not only of time but of idea, as when 
in the above example he introduces St. John the Baptistes 
answer between the Visit of the Magi and the story of Jesus 
in the Temple. He selects freely from parallel narratives 
that which he prefers : e.g. he takes St. Mark’s and St. 
Luke’s account of the healing of the one blind man in pre- 
ference to St. Matthew’s, which gives two. He does not 
even restrict himself to the Gospels, for he takes his account 
of the Last Supper from i Corinthians, and the death of 
Judas from the Acts. 

Tatian’s reputation as a heretic, and the circulation of 
the Diatessaron in Syriac in the far East, may both have 
contributed to its being almost ignored in the age of the 
Fathers. But it has come back to the Church of to-day 
with a great and reassuring message. At anyrate it tells us 
that by the middle of the second century the four Gospels 
occupied a supreme, a unique, position from one end of the 
Church to the other. We realise from the cumulative 
evidence that comes in greater or less measure from all the 
writings that have been before us in our survey of Early 
Christian Literature, that this is true of a far earlier date. 
But Tatian’s Diatessaro7i decides the matter, and provides 
insoluble problems for those who deny the primitive origin 
of our four canonical Gospels. 
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Cnittwell, C. T., 22, 55, 75. 
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Cureton, Canon, 19, 

CyriVs Catechetical Lectures, 77. 

D 

Danaus, 94. 

Daniel, 38. 

Dante, 42. 

Dathan and Abiram, 4. 

De Pressens^, V, 

Deacons, 4, ai. 

Demiurge, 61, 63. 

Dialogue with Trypho, 81, 88. 
Dtaiessaron, 99. 

Didascalia, 36. 

Dioscuri, 74. 

Disciplina arcani, 78. 

Dionysus, 94. 

Docetism, 16, 70, 99. 

Domitian, i. 

E 

Easter, time of, 26. 

EbioniteSf 62, Gospel oft 69. 
Ecclesia, 44. 

Edessa, 99. 

Egyptians, Gospel of, ii, 70. 
Encratism, 99. 

Ephebus, 5, 55. 

Ephesus, 12. 

Ephraem of Edessa, loi, 

— Syrus, 77. 

Epiphanius, 62, 69, 72, 
Eschatology, 33. 

Eucharist, 17, 18, 31, 35, 85. 
Euripides, 83. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 2, 12, 22, 29, 
37. 55, 56, 57, 65, 71, 73, 74, 
87, 91, lOI. 

Eve, Gospel of, 72. 

Exegetica, 62. 

Exposition of Oracles of the Lord, 

55 - 

4 Ezra, 74. 

P 

Faith and Works, 6. 

Fasting, 31, 47. 

Flavia Neapolis, 81. 

Flonnus, Epistle to, 22. 


Fortunatus, 5. 

Funk, 19. 

G 

Gaius, 29. 

Gallican, Churches, Letter oi, 24. 
Gamaliel, Gospel of, 72. 
Germanicus, 26. 

Gnostics, II, 22, 60, 64. 

Gospels in New Testament, 16, 
60. 

Grapte, 44. 

Greeks, Tatian’s Oration to, gS. 
Grimme, 77. 
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Hadrian, 38, 87, gi. 

Harnack, Professor, 19, 71, 76. 
Harris, Rendel, 74, 76, gi. 
Hebrews, Epistle to, 2, 5, 89. 

— Gospel of, 69. 

Hefele, 37. 

Hegesippus, 2. 

Helenus, 94. 

Heresy, 21. 

Hermes, 2. 

Herod (of Smyrna), 27. 

— the Great, 68. 

Hierapolis, 55. 
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Holy Spirit, the, 6, 17, 47. 

Horus, 95. 
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Ignatius^ Epistles, 2. 
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Irenaeus, 2, 25, 29, 55, 62, 67, 71. 
Isis, 94. 
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Jacob, 4. 

James, St., 5, 56. 
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Jerome, St., 55, 72. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Translations of Early Documents 

A Series of texts important for the study of Christian 
origins. Under the Joint Editorship of the Rev. 
W. O. E. Oesterlev, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
G. H. Box, iM.A. 

The object of this Senes zs to provide short, cheap, and handy 
textbooks tor students, either workmq by themselves or in 
classes. The aim is to fu/nish in translations important 
texts imencumhered by commentary or elaborate notes, which 
can be had in larger works. 

EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 

The Times Literary Supplement says : These Jewish Apocalypses 
have a direct relation to the thought and religious ideals which con- 
fronted primitive Christianity in Palestine, and not only for their own 
sakes, but for their influence on the New Testament and Apostolic 
Christianity they deserve careful attention. Handbooks at once so 
scholarly and so readable will be welcomed by all interested in 
Christian origins.” 

The Church Quarterly Review says ; To the theological student 
w’ho IS anxious to know something of the circumstances and thought 
of the time during which Christianity grew up, and of the Jewish 
environment of the teaching of our Lord and the Apostles, there is 
no class of books more valuable than the later Jewish Apocrypha.” 

The Church Times says: “The names of the Editois are a 
guarantee of trustworthy and expert scholarship, and their work 
has been admirably performed.” 

The Tablet says: A valuable series . . . well brought out and 
should prove useful to students.” 

Catholic Book Notes says : “ The S P.C.K. is to be congratulated 
on its various senes of cheap and useful books for students. ” 

The Journal of the Society of Oriental Research (U.S.A.) says : 
“The S. P.C.K. have again made the w'hole body of students, 
interested in things Jewish and Early Christian, their debtors . . . 
their splendid work in this series." 

The Living Church (U.S.A.) says: “To praise this project too 
highly is an impossibility. Everyone has felt the need of such a 
series of handy and inexpensive translations of these documents and 
. . .we are assured of excellent results.” 



Translations of Early Documents 


FIRST SERIES — Palestinian^Jewish and 
Cognate Texts (Pre=Rabbinic) 

1. Jewish Documents in the Time of Ezra 

Translated from the Aramaic by A. E. Cowley, Litt.D., 
Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
4T. net. 

2. The Wisdom of Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus) 

By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterlev, D.D., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Bedford Park, W., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. 2s. 6d. net. 

3. The Book of Enoch 

By the Rev. R. H. Charles, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster, 25 “. 6d, net. 

4. The Book of Jubilees 

By the Rev. Canon Charles. 4s, net. 

5 . The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 

By the Rev. Canon Charles. 2s. 6d. net. 

6. The Odes and Psalms of Solomon 

By the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A., Rector of Sutton, 
Beds., Hon. Canon of St, Albans. 

7 . The Ascension of Isaiah 

By the Rev. Canon Charles. Together with No, 10 
in one volume. 4^. 6d, net. 

8. The Apocalypse of Ezra (ii. Esdras) 

By the Rev. Canon Box, 2s, 6d, net. 

9 . The Apocalypse of Baruch 

By the Rev. Canon Charles. Together with No. 12 
in one volume, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Translations of Early Documents (continued) 

10. The Apocalypse of Abraham 

By the Rev. Canon Box, Together with No. 7 in 
one volume. 4s. 6d, net. 

11 . The Testaments of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob 

By the Rev, Canon Box and S. Gazelee. 

12. The Assumption of Moses 

By Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
East Finchley. With No, 9 in one volume. 2s. 6d, net. 

13. The Biblical Antiquities of Philo 

By M. R. James, Litt.D., F.B.A., Hon. Litt.D., 
Dublin, Hon. LL.D., St. Andrews, Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 8x. 6d, net. 

14. The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament 

By M. R. James, Litt.D. 55. 6d» net. 

SECOND SERIES — Hellenistic^Jewish Texts 

1. The Wisdom of Solomon 

By W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

2. The Sibylline Oracles (Books iii-v) 

By the Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate, W. ; Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. 3J. 6d, net. 

3. The Letter of Aristeas 

By H. St. John Thackeray, M.A., King’s College,, 
Cambridge 2s. 6d. net. 

4. Selections from Philo 

5. Selections from Josephus 

By H. St. J, Thackeray, M.A. sj. net. 
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Translations of Early Documents (continued) 

6. The Third and Fourth Books 
of Maccabees 

By the Rev. C. tY. E-mmet, B.D., Vicar of West 
Hendred, Berks. 3 ^. 6d. net. 

7. The Book of Joseph and Asenath 

Translated from the Greek text by E. W. Brooks. 
2 s. 6d. net. 


THIRD SERIES — Palestinian’^Jewisb and 
Cognate Texts (Rabbinic) 

*1. The Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Pirke 

Aboth). Translated from the Hebrew by W, O. E, 
Oesterley, D.D. 5 j. net. 

*2. Berakhoth. By the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. 
*3, Yoma, By the Rev. Canon Box. 

*4* Shabbath, By W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. 

*5. Tractate Sanhedrin. Mishnah and Tosefta. 
The Judicial procedure of the Jews as codified towards 
the end of the second century a.d. Translated from 
the Hebrew, with brief Annotations, by the Rev, 
Herbert Danby, M.xV., Sub-AVarden of St. Deiniol’s 
Library, Hawarden, 6s. net. 

[The special importance of this consists in the light 
thrown by it on the trial of our Lord.] 


*6. Kimhi’s Commentary on the Psalms 
(Book I, Selections). By the Rev. R. G. Finch, 
B.D. p. 6d. net. 


7. Tamid 

8. Aboda Zara 

9. Middoth 
10. Sopherim 


11. Megilla 

12. Sukka 

13. Taanith 

14. Megillath Taanith 


* It is proposed to publish these texts first by way of experiment. If 
the Series should so far prove successful the others will follow. Nos. i, 
5 and 6 are now ready. 
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Translations of Early Documents {continued) 

Jewish Literature and Christian Origins : 

Vol. I. The Apocalyptic Literature. 

„ 11. A Short Survey of the Literature of 
Rabbinical and Mediaeval Judaism. 
By W. O. E. Oksterley, M.A., D.D., and G. H. 
Box. M.A., D.D. 

The Uncanonical Jewish Books 

A Short Introduction to the Apocrypha and the Jewish 
Writings 200 B.c.-A.D. loo. By William John Ferrar, 
iNI.A., Vicar of East Finchley. 3 ^. net. 

A popularisation of the work of specialists upon these books, which 
have attracted so much attention. 


Translations of Christian Literature 

General Editors : 

W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON. D.D. ; W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, B.D. 

A NUMBER of translations from the Fathers have already 
been published by the S.P.C.K. under the title “Early 
Church Classics.” It is now proposed to enlarge this series 
to include texts which are neither “eaily” nor necessarily 
“ classics.” The divisions at present proposed are given below. 
Volumes belonging to the original series are marked with an 
asterisk. 

The Month says ; “The cheap and useful series.” 

The Church Times says : “The splendid series ” 

Studies says : “For the intelligent student of Church history who 
cannot afford to be a specialist . . . such books abound in informa- 
tion and suggestion.” 

SERIES I.— GREEK TEXTS. 

Dionysius the Areopag'ite: The Divine Names and 
the Mystical Theologry. By the late C. E. Rolt, 
7 J. 6d. net. 

The Library of Photius, By J. H. Freese. In 6 Vols. 
Vol. I. I or. net. 
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Translations of Christian Literature (continued) 

SERIES I.—QREEK TEXTS (continued). 

The Apocriticus of Macarius Magfnes. By T. AV. 
Crafer, D.D. yj. 6d. net. 

^The Epistie of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome. By the 
Rt. Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, D D. is. ^d. net. 

^Clement of Alexandria: Who is the Rich Man that 
is being saved ? By P. M. Barnard, B.D. is. ^d. net. 

*St. Chrysostom : On the Priesthood. By T. A, Moxon. 
2S. net. 

■^The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles. By C. Bigg, 
D.D. IS. ^d. net. 

^The Epistle to Diognetus. By the Rt. Rev. L. B. 
Radford, D.D. i^. 6d net. 

St. Dionysius of Alexandria. By C. L. Feltoe, D.D. 
3^. 6d. net. 

*The Epistle of the Gallican Churches: Lugdunum 
and Vienna. With an Appendix containing Tertullian’s 
Address to Martyrs and the Passion of St. Perpetua. By 
T. H. Bindley, D.D, is. $d. net. 

^St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Catechetical Oration. 

By the Ven. J. H. Srawley, D.D. 2 s. net. 

■*^St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of St. Macrina. By 
W. K. Lowther Clarke, B.D, is. $d. net. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus (Origen the Teacher): the 
Address of Gregory to Origen, with Origen’s 
Letter to Gregory. By W. Metcalfe, B.D. 

*The Shepherd of Hermas. By C. Taylor, D.D. 2 vols. 
2S. each net. 

Eusebius : The Proof of the Gospel. By W. J. Ferrar, 
2 vols. 

Hippolytus : Philosophumena. By F. Legge. 2 vols. 

The Epistles of St. Ignatius. By the Ven. J. H. 
Srawley, D.D. 4^. net. 
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Translations of Christian Literature {continued) 

SERIES I —GREEK TEXTS {contimied). 

*St. Irenaeus: Against the Heresies. By F. R. M. 
Hitchcock, D.D. 2 vols. 2 s, each net. 

Palladius : The Lausiac History. By W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, B.D. 5^. net. 

Palladius: The Life of St* Chrysostom. By H. Moore. 
^St. Polycarp, By B. Jackson, is, zd, net. 

SERIES II.— LATIN TEXTS. 

Tertullian’s Treatises concerning Prayer, concerning 
Baptism. By A. Souter, D.Litt. 3J. net. 

Tertullian against Praxeas. By A. Souter, D.Litt. 
5.y. net. 

Novatian on the Trinity. By H. Moore. 6s. net. 

*St. Augustine : The City of God. By F. R. M. Hitch- 
cock, D.D. IS. 6d. net. 

*St* Cyprian : The Lord’s Prayer. By T. H, Bindley, 
D.D. IS. 6d. net. 

Minucius Felix: The Octavius. By J. H. Freese. 
Zs. 6d. net. 

‘^Tertullian: On the Testimony of the Soul and On 
the Prescription of Heretics. By T. H. Bindley, 
D.D. 2 S. net. 

*St. Vincent of Lerins : The Commonitory. By T, H. 
Bindley, D.D. 2 s. net. 

St. Bernard : On Grace and Free Will- By W. Watkin 
Williams. 

SERIES III.— LITURGICAL TEXTS. 

Edited by C. L. FELTOE, D.D. 

St. Ambrose: On the Mysteries and on the 5acra« 
ments. By T^Thompson, B.D., and J. H, Srawley, 
D.D. 4^. 6d. net. 
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Translations of Christian Literature {continued) 

SERIES III.— LITURGICAL TEXTS {continued). 

*The Apostolic Constitution and Cognate Documents, 
with special reference to their Liturgical elements. 

By De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. is. 3^. net. 

*The Liturgy of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic 
Constitution, commonly called the Clementine 
Liturgy. By R. H. Cresswell. is. ( id . net. 

The Pilgrimage of Etheria. By M. L. ]\IcClure. bs . net. 

^Bishop Sarapion^s Prayer-Book. By the Rt. Rev. J. 
Wordsworth, D.D. i^. 6i. net. 

SERIES IV.— ORIENTAL TEXTS. 

The Ethiopic Didascalia. By J. 'M. Harden, B.D., LL.D. 

The Apostolic Preaching of Irenaeus (Armenian). By 
J. A, Robinson, D.D. 

SERIES V.— LIVES OF THE CELTIC SAINTS. 

Edited bv ELEANOR HULL. 

St. Malachy of Armagh (St. Bernard). By H. J. 
Lawlor, D.D. 

St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois. By R. A. S. Macalister. 
St. Patrick: Life and Works. By N. D. J. White, D.D. 

SERIES IX.— SELECT PASSAGES. 

Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church. 

Vol. 1 . To a.d. 313. Edited by B. J. Kidd, D.D. 
75. 6 d. net. 
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Handbooks of Christian Literature 

The Letters of St. Augustine. By W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D. Cloth boards, los. net. 

The Early Christian Books: A Short Introduction 
to Christian Literature to the Middle of the Second 
Century. By W. John Ferrar, M.A., Vicar of East 
Finchley. Cloth boards, 3^. Sd. net. 

The Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture : 
A Study in the Literature of the First Five 
Centuries. By George Duncan Barry, B.D. Cloth 
boards, 4^. 6 d. net. 

The Eucharistic Office of the Book of Common Prayer. 

By the Rev. Leslie Wright, M A., B.D. Cloth boards, 
3.; 6 d, net. 


Helps for Students of History 

Edited by 

C. JOHNSON, M.A., H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A. 
and J. P. WHITNEY. D.D., D.C.L. 

The Times Educational Supplement says: “These little volumes 
by well-known specialists should be in the hands of serious students 
of history.” 

The Guardian says: “This is a remarkable series. . . A number 
of excellent little handbooks for the most part by acknowledged 
experts.” 

1. Episcopal Registers of England and Wales. By 

R. C. Fowler, B.A., F.S.A. 6 d. net. 

2. Municipal Records. By F. J. C. Hearn.shaw, M.A, 

6 d, net. 

3. Medieval Reckonings of Time. By Reginald L. 

Poole, LL.D., Litt.D. 6 d, net. 

4. The Public Record Office, By C. Johnson, M.A. 6 d. net. 

5. The Care of Documents. By C. Johnson, M.A. 6^. net. 

6. The Logic of History. By C. G. Crump. Zd, net. 
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Helps for Students of History (continued). 

7. Documents in the Public Record Office, Dublin. 

By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. Sd. net. 

8. The French Wars of Religion. By Arthur A. Tilley, 

M.A. 6 d, net. 

By Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

9. The Period of Congresses — I. Introductory, 8^/. net. 

10. The Period of Congresses— II. Vienna and the 

Second Peace of Paris, is, net. 

11. The Period of Congresses— III. Aix*Ia=Chapelle 

to Verona, is. net. 

Nos. 9, lOj and ii in one volume, cloth, 31. 6 d, net. 

12. Securities of Peace: A Retrospect (1848-1914). 

Paper, 2 net ; cloth, 35. net. 


13. The French Renaissance. By A. A. Tilley, M.A. 

8d. net, 

14. Hints on the Study of English Economic History. 

By W. Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Sd, net. 

15. Parish History and Records. By A, Hamilton 

Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. Sd, net. 

16. A Short Introduction to the Study of Colonial 

History. By A. P. Newton, M.A., D.Litt. 6 d, net. 

17. The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts. By 

M. R. James, Litt.D., F.B.A. Paper cover, 2 ^. ; cloth 
boards, ^s. net. 

18. Ecclesiastical Records. By the Rev. Claude Jenkins, 

M.A., Librarian of Lambeth Palace. 
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Helps for Students of History (continued). 

19. An Introduction to the History of American 

Diplomacy. By Carl Russell Fish, Ph.D,, Pro- 
fessor of American History in the University of 
Wisconsin, is, net. 

20. Hints on Translation from Latin into English. 

By Alexander Souter, D.Litt. 6d, net. 

21. Hints on the Study of Latin (a.D. 125-750). By 

* Alexander Souter, D.Litt. Sd, net. 

22. Report of the Historical MSS. Commission. By 

R. A. Roberts, F.R.Hist.S., sometime Secretary of 
the Commission. 

23. A Guide to Franciscan Studies. By A. G. Little. 

24. A Guide to the History of Education. By John 

William Adamson, Professor of Education in the 
University of London. Sd. net. 

25. Introduction to the Study of Russian History. 

By W. F. Reddaway. 6d. net. 

26. Monuments of English Municipal Life. By W, 

Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A. 


The Story of the English Towns 

A Series of Popular but Scholarly Histories of English 
Towns, designed primarily for the general reader, but suitable 
also for use in schools. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Cloth boards, ^s. 6d, net. 

The Yorkshire Post says : A picturesque history of Yorkshire’s 
two leading cities." 

The Times Literary Supplement says : This well-planned scries. " 

Leeds. By J. S. Fletcher, Member of the Yorkshire 
Archosological Society. 

Peterborough. By K. and R. E. Roberts. 
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The Story of the English Towns (continued). 

Sheffield. By J. S. Fleicher. 

Westminster. By H. F. AVestlake, M.A., F.S.A., Cus- 
todian and Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey. 

In the Press — 

Harrogate Birmingham Nottingham 

Pontefract Halifax Plymouth 

St. Albans, etc. 


Studies in Church History 

The Venerable Bede: His Life and Writings. By the 
Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Stepney and of Bristol. With Illustrations. Cloth 
boards, io.f. net. 

The Morning Post says : ** The final and complete history of the 
scholar-saint.’* 

The Reformation in Ireland : A Study of Ecclesiastical 
Legislation. By Henry Holloway, M.A., B.D. 
Cloth boards, •js, 6d, net 

[Sludy of the Irish Reformation is essential, if Enqlisk 
readers are to understand present-day Irish problems^ 
which hinge largely on religious questions The author 
discusses his difficuU subject with complete impartiality.] 
The Universe says: “The standpoint from which he writes is 
that of the detached and unbiassed historian. His book is refreshingly 
satisfactory.” 

The Emperor Julian : An Essay on His Relations with 
the Christian Religion. By Edward J. Martin, 
B.D., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Cloth 
boards, 3 ^. 6d, net 

The . Importance of Women in Anglo-Saxon Times; 
The Cultus of St. Peter and St. Paul, and other 
Addresses. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. 
With two Illustrations. Cloth boards, js, 6d. net. 

The Guardian says : “ Deserves to be widely read both for the 
excellent choice of its matter and the equally admirable presentation, 
of it.” 
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Studies in Church History {continued). 

Essays Liturgical and Historical. By J. Wickham Legg, 
D.Litt., F.S.A. Cloth boards, net. 

The English Historical Review says ; “ Scholars and antiquaries 
will thank Dr. Legg for the service he has done by making these 
studies more widely known.” 

French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. Cloth boards, 
55-. net. 

The Expository Times says. “The book has the merits of good 
history and good biograph}*, both in manifest excellence.” 

An Abbot of Vezelay. By Rose Grah\m, F R Hist.S. 
M'lth eight Illustrations. Cloth boards, y, 6 d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette says: “His career bristles with inter- 
dicts, excommunications, appeals to Rome, and struggles in which 
he showed himself to be very distinctly a member ol the Church 
IMilitant.’ 


Texts for Students 

General Editors: CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL, D.Lit.; H. J. VmiTE, D.D.; 
J. P. WHITNEY. DX).. D.C.L. 

The English Historical Review says : “ A new senes which deserves 
mention . . ever} number is the woik of «i scholar of acknowledged 
competence.” 

Catholic Book Notes says : “The S.P.C.K. has rendcM-cd a sorvice 
to Education ... It is to be hoped that these texts will iind (hen- 
way into our colleges : they will give a new meaning to Latin and 
history." 

The Saturday Review says : “ We have often called attention to 
the value of these most useful tracts.” 

1. Select Passages from Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, 

Dio Cassius, illustrative of Christianity in the First 
Century. Arranged by H, J. White, D.D. Paper 
cover, net. 

2. Selections from Matthew Paris. By C. A. J. Skkkl, 

D.Lit. Paper cover, gd. net. 

3. Selections from Qiraldus Cambrensis. By C. A. J. 

Skeel, D.Lit. Paper cover, gd, net, 
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Texts for Students (continued). 

4. Libri Sancti Patricii. The Latin ^Vritings of Sr. 

Patrickj etc. Edited by Newport J. D. r).L). 

Paper cover, 6^2?. net. 

5. A Translation of the Latin Writings of St. Patrick. 

By Newport J. D. White, D.D Paper cover, 6i. net. 

6. 5 elections from the Vulgate. Paper cover, c,^. net. 

7. The Epistle of St. Clement of Rome. Paper cover, 

6d, net. 

8. Select Extracts from Chronicles and Records re= 

lating to English Towns in the Middle Ages. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
F. J. C. HEARNbHAW, M. A., LL.D. Paper cover, gd. net. 

9 The Inscription on the Stele of Mesa. Commonh/ 
called the Moabite Stone. The text in Moabite and 
Hebrew, with translation by the Rev. H. F. B. Compston 
INl.A. Paper cover, 6d. net. 

10. The Epistles of St. Ignatius. Edited by T. W. 

Crafer, D.D. IS. net. 

11. Christian Inscriptions. By H. P. V. Nunn, IM.A. 

AA'ith two Illustrations, is. net. 

1 2 Selections from the “ Historia Rerum Anglicarum 
of William of Newburgh, is. 3^. net. 

13. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. By T. W 

Craper, D D. 4d. net. 

14. The Epistle of Barnabas. Edited by T. W. Crafer, 

D D. 6d. net. 

15. The Code of Hammurabi. By Percy Handcock, M.A. 

16. Selections from the Tell El^Amarna Letters. By 

Percy Handcock, M.A. net. 

Select Passages Illustrating Commercial and Diplo- 
matic Relations between England and Russia. 

By A. Weiner, M A., F.R.Hist.S. 6d net 

Itinerarium Regis Ricardi. By M. T. Stead 

Select Extracts Illustrating Florentine Life in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. By E. G. 

Roper. 

Slavonic Settlements in Dalmatia. By J. B. Bury. 
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Pioneers of Progress 

MEN OF SCIENCE : EditedbyS. Chapman, M.A., D.Sc. 

Each with a Portrait. Paper cover, Is. ; cloth, 2s. net. 

The Medical Times says : “ Extremely well written and should do 

much to stimulate interest in science . . . especially suitable to place 

in the hands of senior school-boys and junior students.” 

The Manchester Guardian says : ** An admirable series.” 

The Scotsman says : “ These studies have many recommendations 

from the point of view of the amateur scientist.” 

Galileo. By W. W. Bryant, F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. 

Michael Faraday. By J. A, Crowther, D.Sc, 

Alfred Russel Wallace: The Story of a Great Dis= 
cover. By Lancelot T. Hogben, B.A., B.Sc. 

Joseph Priestley. By D. H. Peacock, B.A., M.Sc., F.I C. 

Joseph Dalton Hooker, O.M., G.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.5., 
M.D., etc. By Professor F. 0. Bower, Sc.1)., F.R S. 

Herschel. By the Rev. Hector JMacpherson, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E. 

Archimedes. By Sir Thomas L. Heath, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Aristarchus of Samos. By Sir Thomas L. Meath, 
K.C.B., F.RS. 


WOMEN : Edited by Ethel M, Barton. 

With Illustrations. 

Florence Nightingale. By E. F. Hall 
Dorothea Beale. By Elizabeth H. Shillito, B A. 

Elsie Inglis. 

[la.fl.vn. 

Pnntid in Gt eat Britain by R Clay Soin^ Ltd , Loudon and Bungay. 






